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Like to step out of your shop for a convention 


trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind... 


back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling— going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 

When you're using International’s ““Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you’ll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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Bemis Packer-Aid fills and closes 


cotton or multiwall bags... up to eight 


100-lb. bags per minute...no production 


hold-ups ... amazingly accurate weights. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The “buy appeal” in breads made 
from POLAR BEAR is very 
= high. That’s why the 
Ga baking characteristics 
ag of this famous flour 
oh. appeal to so many of 
A America’s leading 
bakers. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. : U ° Te . | El t 

ek Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary mt: Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 





Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. MILLING WHEAT TTHE Gyan oars “Th . d D” A High Grade Baker's Spring W’at 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR: FFICES ent. Milled under Laboratory Con 
a New York Nashy ille . Peoria lamon 


Chicago Columbus Catone er het a trol from Montana Spring Wheat 
St. Louis Portland : . ; sweat a . . ° 
Kansas City Galveston Sckccs” - Bavemgert’ Son Frencioco Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 

maha om Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. : , ry CC 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS for flour and feed 


have many smart uses for family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. Dept. N 


Savannah . New Orleans + 


Houston 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE € 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY FLoURS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 


CHALLENGER 


Extra Strong Patent 


EAGLE 


High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Dark Rye 
GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Save time and money. 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Get your complete line 


Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











5 big NEFF & FRY bins 





Each of these 18 ft. dia. x 60 ft. 
high N & F Bins holds 12,214 bu. 
of grain. They are located on a 
railroad siding near Continental, 
Ohio. 


Anyone who studies the subject 
can readily understand the advan- 
tages of N & F Storage Bins. The 
walls have great impermeability, 
crushing strength, and solidity due 
to two factors: Ist. The density 
and shape of the diagonal-ended 
Super-Concrete Staves which are 
formed under 140 tons pressure; 


2nd. The pre-stressed reinforce- 
ment of galvanized steel rod hoops. 


Neff & Fry Bins do not crack, 
spall, or crumble. They do not rust 
or burn. They are not damaged 
by contraction and expansion. They 
withstand storms which wreck 
adjacent buildings and uproot 
nearby trees. They require vir- 
tually no upkeep during a genera- 
tion of service. 

You are invited to ask for com- 


plete information. Write, wire, or 
phone. 
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‘LAGRANGE 
FLOURS .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILL 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Bread enrichment has 
been a great nutritional 
boon to America. On 
its tenth anniversary, 





we salute the enrich- 
ment program. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. Gampun. on10 re 
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F BAKER FLOUGRS that give 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








— REAL BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE 





PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical flour 
... but not a cheap one. The low 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 
ity and shows up in bread yields, 
absorption, smooth machining and 
fewer cripples . . . and most of all 
in a better loaf that pleases cus- 
tomers. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. +: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


“Qeesuns SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 








J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address LN ALL 
“HASTINGS” win pene coma CABLE CODES 
Woy ed /@ 

Montreal Qe 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


2. 








_ 








FHlaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





PRING WHEAT QQ TS WINTER WHEAT 
: FLOURS mi | FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West : 


| | Monarch 
Crescent 
Castle , ite ht aeini li ieee Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson te Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Complete Facilities {or Serving the Milling Industry 








- 


MEMBERS | OFFICE S&S: 


| 
} 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAM C2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. Tea | Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | 
wt os IN KANSAS CiTy— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | 4,900,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
iF AR LE KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 

bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 

ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of i KANSAS CITY 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this es Boord of Tosde Bide. © GRead 7535 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- ES L. D. 299 

kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 

the principle that extra effort and extra service are g 

priceless ingredients of every transaction. Ee FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
Stock yards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co- managers 








Macdonald Sein Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. TOLEDO Mi PROCESSING PLANTS 


to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 
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S 
BILL STERN 


*& Asa boy, Johnny was a weakling. Doctors examined 


the frail youngster and doomed him to a life of illness. 
However, one medical man suggested that Johnny 
take up swimming to help build himself up to useful 
manhood. But there was a drawback to this bit of 
sage advice. Johnny hated water and couldn’t swim 
a stroke. So, at the age of thirteen, Johnny reluc- 
tantly tried to learn how to swim. After a while, 
curiously enough, swimming began to appeal to 
him. He began to watch famous swimmers and 
imitate their strokes. 


Well, in time, that sick weakling who had taken up 
swimming only upon the advice of a doctor, became 
not only a good swimmer, but the world’s best! For 
as the years went by, he created the astounding total 
of 67 records. He was the star of the Olympic Games 
of 1924 and 1928. And the name of Johnny Weis- 
smuller as a swimmer became household knowledge. 
Johnny Weissmuller no longer swims for glory, but 
he is still a measure for greatness. All the swimmers 


Zgonnanes PERFORMAWc, Beciiaint 


Sane 


te “ge acta Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


9s ANOTHER 


SPORTS STORY 


in the world in the past fifty years still play “second 
fiddle” to Johnny Weissmuller, who became a swim- 
mer against his will and who was voted the greatest 
swimming champion of the 20th century! 


Yes, you never know ’til you try. . . and we’ve done 
a lot of trying in our own field to bring you the 
finest flours milled. All the efforts of Commander- 
Larabee’s giant mills and research facilities are 
devoted primarily to the baking industry. You’ve 
seen the results of these efforts in the superior per- 
formance of Commander-Larabee flours right in your 
own shop. No nerve-wracking, costly last minute 
formula juggling . . . no need to struggle with raw 
flours every new crop season. You know that every 
bag of a Commander-Larabee flour is going to give 
you the same precisely controlled performance. It’s 
an assurance that’s worth something to any baker. 


Talk it over with your Commander-Larabee repre- 
sentative on his next call. 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Proposed Price Regulation Rapped 





CCC Purchases 
2 Cargoes of 
Wheat at Port 


In order to quicken the pace of 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain load- 
ings for export from Atlantic ports, 
the agency bought an equivalent of 
approximately two cargoes of wheat 
from private interests March 12. The 
grain was in an export position at 
seaboard. Apparently the government 
was anxious to fill ships which are 
chartered for early movement. 

CCC was said to be paying 17%¢ 
over the Chicago May future for No 
2 red wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Baltimore, 
for the wheat. The action was inter- 
preted as bullish in grain markets 
March 12 for it established the point 
that the government would enter the 
open market in order to maintain a 
steady flow in export shipments 
Whether the buying would continue 
or just how much more free wheat 
would be needed to fill in export ship- 
ments in the near future was not re- 
vealed by CCC 

—BREAD 1S 


THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NAMED TO PRICE POST 
ST. PAUL—-Maurice L. Ryan of the 
Quality Macaroni Co., St. Paul, has 
been appointed St. Paul district price 
executive of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. 


—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Export Demand 
Varies; Norway 
Best Purchaser 


Export demand for flour last week 
was slow except at times when Euro- 
pean agents were displaying some 
buying interest. The best customers 
of the week were the Norwegians, 
who bought several hundred thousand 
sacks of .7% ash clears for Gulf clear- 
ance. The Netherlands also was in 
the market, but agents there were 
unable to compete with Norway and 


only a few odd lots were sold to Hol- 
land early in the week. 

Norway advanced its bid several 
times in order to assure itself of April- 
June imports. Final purchases were 
made at $3.95 140-lb. jute, Gulf, after 
subsidy. 

Other business was limited. Addi- 
tional amounts of flour were booked 
with Venezuela, bringing the total 
bookings in the past two weeks to 
around a half million sacks. Costa 
Rica bought one or two small lots, 
and this rounded out the week’s ac- 
tivity in the Latin market. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37% a share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord of such stock at the close of 
business March 16, 1951. A regular 
quarterly dividend, for the first quar- 
ter of the year 1951, of 40¢ a share 
on the outstanding common stock, is 
payable April 1, 1951, to holders of 
record of such stock at the close of 
business March 16, 1951. 





SQUEEZE SEEN IN ORDER BEING 
DRAFTED FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Base Would Be 1946-49 Profits — Only Direct Cost In- 
creases Could Be Passed On — Serious Effects 
Possible If Order Applied to Millers 





Features in This Issue 
@eese 


Price Regulation Criticized 

More Boxcars Sought 

1950-51 Wheat Exports 

MNF Opposes Wage Plan 

Burlap Market Disrupted 

Review of the Flour Market 

Wheat Market Review 

Editorial Comment 

Canadian News and Comment ... .22 
Classified Advertisements 

Wheat Flour Institute Program. . .35 
Convention Calendar 





Southwest Gets More Moisture, 
but Insect Threat Continues 


KANSAS CITY—Reports both bull- 
ish and bearish came forth this week 
on the condition of the hard winter 
wheat crop in the Southwest, and it 
appears that it will be a few weeks 
yet before positive statements can 
be made. 

On the side of favorable crop news 
was the continuation of good moisture 
in most of the Wheat Belt. Kansas 
received a week-end snowfall that 
covered most of the state, ranging 
from a quarter of an inch of moisture 
and up in most of the territory, al- 
though lighter in some of the far 
western counties. Oklahoma had good 
rains of nearly an inch in the cen- 
tral part of the state, tapering off to 
lesser amounts in the west. 

Nebraska also received substantial 
moisture. Texas rains missed the 


north plains area, and conditions there 
remain the least satisfactory of any- 
where in the Southwest. In general, 
the moisture will be of great benefit 
to the crop. 

Wheat is greening up from south- 
ern Kansas southward, and there is 
less evidence of damage from the fall 
drouth than many had expected. How- 
ever conditions in the Texas high 
plains area are not good, and else- 
where there is still some apprehen- 
sion about winter killing. The ex- 
tent of winter killing will not be 
known until more wheat emerges 
from cold weather dormancy. 

Two other threats as yet of un- 
known potency are greenbugs and 
mosaic disease, both of which have 
caused big losses in the past two crop 
years. 





Midwest Group Formed to Fight 
for More Cars; Mills Down Again 


TOPEKA A grain states trans- 
portation commission was organized 
to fight midwestern boxcar short- 
ages at a meeting of representatives 
of governments of six midwestern 
here March 10. The confer- 
ence on boxcar shortages, which was 
called by Gov. Edward F. Arn of 
Kansas, also voted a six-point pro- 
gram for meeting the present crisis 
in rail transportation in this area. 

The conference agreed to 

1. Ask the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration to restore sufficient al- 
locations of steel to build at least 
12,500 new boxcars monthly. The car 
building quota was trimmed recently 
by the defense authorities. 

2. Ask the Defense Transportation 
Agency and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to order return to west- 


states 


ern lines of enough cars to give west- 
tern roads use of cars equal in num- 
ber to those they own. 

3. Ask Congress for legislation to 
empower ICC to increase the rental 
charge of $1.75 day on borrowed 
cars to “such a rental charge as will 
result in return of the cars to the 
lines which own them.” 

4. Request the Association of 
American Railroads to increase trans- 
portation efficiency by expediting 
loading, unloading and return to use 
of boxcars. 

5. Request the AAR and DTA to 
station one or more representatives 
in the grain belt states to receive 
complaints from shippers and expe- 
dite distribution of available cars 
on nondiscriminatory basis. 

6. Ask the DTA to require that 
when ships are available for loading, 


cars shall be unloaded at ports on 
a 24-hour basis. 

In addition to the agencies named, 
the proposals will be sent to mem- 
bers of Congress from western states 
and the presidents of Class 1 railroads 
of the western district. 

Represented by the 30 delegates 
to the conference were the states of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Colorado and Iowa. Wyoming, 
North and South Dakota and Minne- 
sota will be invited to join the com- 
mission. The governor of each state 
will be authorized to appoint two 
representatives, one familiar with 
transportation facilities and the oth- 
er with a knowledge of shippers’ 
interests. 

The conference agreed that the 
railroads just do not have enough 


(Continued on page 32) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON-—Undisguised prof- 
it control and the probable disappear- 
ance of lower priced items from gro- 
cery store shelves are seen in a pro- 
posed manufacturers’ price control 
order. 

Officials of the food section of the 
Office of Price Stabilization said they 
believed that flour, other cereal prod- 
ucts and bakery goods would be ex- 
cluded from coverage of the proposed 
manufacturers’ price ceiling order. 

However, since there is sentiment 
in favor of bringing these products 
under provisions of the order until 
specific ceiling regulations are issued, 
there is a possibility that flour mill- 
ers, producers of other cereal prod- 
ucts and bakers will be caught in the 
attempt to control profits. 

Effort to Control Profits 

Some officials believe that the or- 
der may be blocked or substantially 
changed before it is issued. But re- 
cent drafts were reported little less 
than a flagrant effort to control prof- 
its rather than prices. 

One of the last drafts of the manu- 
facturers’ order would authorize his- 
torical margins of profits for grocery 
products manufacturers, plus direct 
labor and material cost increases 
since the May 24-June 24, 1950, pe- 
riod. No allowance would be author- 
ized for indirect cost increases. 

The base for pricing standards 
would be 1946-49 profit levels. 

Within OPS there is a general feel- 
ing that the order would have the 
effect of driving from retail channels 
most low priced competitive items. 
This condition occurred under OPA 
in consumers soft goods lines and 
finally caused OPA to issue an order 
requiring manufacturers of women's 
apparel to maintain production of 
the lower priced lines. 

It is possible that this same policy 
might be attempted in the flour, ce- 
real and bakery goods fields. 

Might Hit Bakery Flour 

Other comments from OPS con- 
sultants revealed that one of the first 
lines which would suffer or be with- 
drawn from sale would be bakery 
flour, which is a hotly competitive 
item. The net effect then would be 
to force bakers to live off inventories 
or to seek other types of flour since 
the flour miller probably could not 
continue to sell bakery flour on the 
basis of provisions of the proposed 
order. 

For example, since allowance would 
be made only for direct labor and 
raw material cost advances, the mill- 
er would be squeezed by increased 
costs for sacks and other indirect 
items. 

Likewise, bakers would be unable 
to include in a price the higher costs 
of wrapping materials and containers 


(Continued on page 32) 
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WASHINGTON—Total disappear- 
ance of U.S. wheat in 1950-51 is ex- 
pected to be the smallest since 1942- 
43 at 1,015 million bushels, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics says 
in the current Wheat Situation re- 
port. 

With the supply about 1,450 million 
bushels, the carryover next July 
would be about 435 million bushels, 
slightly above the 423 million bush- 
els July 1, 1950. The highest carry- 
over was 631 million bushels in 1942, 
and the 1932-41 average was 235 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Domestic disappearance of wheat 
during the July-December period was 
341 million bushels, while exports 
were 111 million bushels. For the 
year ended June 30, 1951, domestic 
disappearance is estimated as fol- 
lows: Civilian and military food, 
about 500 million; seed, 90 million; 
and feed from domestic supplies, 150 
million. Food use per capita will be 
about the same as a year earlier, 
total seed requirements will be larg- 
er than last year and feed from do- 
mestic supplies may be about the 
same. 

Estimate Revised 

Exports in the 1950-51 marketing 
year are now expected to total about 
275 million bushels, which compares 
with 250 million bushels estimated 
earlier in the season. The export de- 
mand exceeds 275 million bushels, but 
the actual quantity which will be 
moved will be limited by shortages of 
boxcars and ocean shipping, and to 
some extent by the handling capacity 
of facilities at U.S. ports. 

Exports by June 30 of 275 million 
bushels would be the smallest since 
1944-45 and compare with 299 mil- 
lion bushels in 1949-50 and the all- 
time record high of 503 million bush- 
els in 1948-49. 

On Feb. 2 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced a spring wheat 
acreage of 21.4 million acres as a 
guide for spring seedings. If this 
spring wheat acreage is seeded and 
if yields equal to the 1946-50 average 
are obtained, a crop of about 300 
million bushels would be produced. 
This, added to the 899 million bush- 
els for winter wheat estimated in 
December, would total about 1,200 
million bushels. 

The winter wheat crop has been 
subjected to: drouthy weather in the 
Southwest, but conditions have been 
mostly satisfactory elsewhere. Wheth- 
er production will reach the Decem- 
ber estimate depends upon weather 
conditions during the next several 
weeks, and the ability of the wheat 
plants to recover from the earlier 
drouth and freeze conditions. The 
next estimate will be issued April 1 

Projected to 1951-52 

Domestic disappearance of USS. 
grown wheat in 1951-52 is expected 
to total about 750 million bushels. 
Allowing as much as 350 million bush- 
els for export, a total disappearance 
of 1,100 million bushels would be in- 
dicated. Production in excess of this 


REDS IMPROVE ON 
MOTHER NATURE 
LONDON—According to the Soviet 
Tass News Agency, Russian scien- 
tists have obtained five wheat crops 
a year by growing them under arti- 
ficial light. 
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1950-51 Wheat Exports Expected 
to Reach 275 Million Bushels 


quantity would increase the carryover 
July 1, 1952. 

Wheat prices have been well above 
the loan at terminal and export po- 
sitions. While the shortage of trans- 
portation has held down prices -at 
local points, prices have been suffi- 
ciently high so that large quantities 
under loan have been redeemed and 
sold on the market. This is expected 
to continue and if transportation 
becomes more available, there will 
be only a small quantity delivered to 
Cor. 


The world grain situation at the 
beginning of 1951, following three 
consecutive years of relatively fa- 


vorable production, is characterized 
by an approximate over-all balance 
between supplies and requirements 
However, there are problems in the 
utilization and distribution of avail- 
able supplies because of current in- 
ternational developments 

World trade in bread grains (wheat 
and rye) during the 1950-51 market- 
ing year is expected to be slightly 
than in 1949-50, but more of 
the wheat trade will come under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


less 


Rice Supplies Steady 

For rice, world supplies and re- 
quirements are expected to show 
very little change in total from the 
level of a year ago, unless develop- 
ments in the important Far Eastern 
rice countries affect trade movement. 
World rice production in terms of 
milled rice is estimated at 119 mil- 
lion short tons, compared with 116.7 
million in 1949-50 and the prewar 
average of 117.2 million. Despite the 
large production, world trade in rice 


in 1951 will still be only half of 
what it was before World War II 
Actual estimates of areas seeded 


to winter wheat and rye for harvest 
in 1951 are available for very few 
countries, but general indications in 
the principal countries denote little 
change in expected acreages for the 
Northern Hemisphere. Moisture re- 
serves in the prairie provinces of 
Canada up to Nov. 15 were reported 
at 90% of normal compared with 
72% a year earlier 


Rye supplies for 1950-51, including 


an estimate for imports, may total 
about 37.5 million bushels, which is 
4% above a year earlier. Exports may 
be down somewhat, the quantity fed 
about the same, food and seed use up 
slightly, and the use for alcohol and 
spirits up sharply, compared with 
1949-50. The carryover July 1, 1951, 
may be slightly below the 9.5 million 
bushels a year earlier. 
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GRAIN EXPORTS THROUGH 
PHILADELPHIA TAKE JUMP 


PHILADELPHIA Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing February spurted to the highest 
level in 19 months and were over 
250% higher than in the same month 
last year. 

John H. Frazier, managing director 
of the Commercial Exchange, listed 
total shipments abroad in February 
at 4,066,867 bu., the greatest amount 
since 4,379,490 bu. moved out of here 
in September, 1949 

The latest figure compared with 
1,566,264 bu. in February, 1950, and 
with 3,250,998 in January of this year 

However, there was a decline in the 
heavy inbound movement of milo from 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico, with a 
total of 1,300,342 bu., comparing with 
1,518,100 in January. None moved in 
February of last year. 
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Reservations Urged 
for Convention of 
Flour Distributors 


CHICAGO—A large attendance is 
expected at the May-13-14 meeting 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. M. D. Craft, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., who is in charge of ho- 
tel reservations for the flour 
ciation, reports that early reserva- 
tions have reached a sizeable volume. 

He urges all flour distributors who 
expect to attend this convention to 
forward their request for hotel space 
to him as early as possible. They may 
be addressed to Mr. Craft, c/o B. A 
Eckhart Milling Co., 1300 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 7, IIl. 





asso- 





Total Wheat Under Price Support 
Well Under Figure for Last Year 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Feb 
28 that through January, 1951, farm- 
ers had put approximately 353,007,579 
bu. 1950-crop wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
flaxseed, corn and grain 
sorghums under Commodity Credit 
Corp. price support. Included were 
194,502,558 bu. wheat, most of it 
warehouse stored 


soybeans 


During the like period last year, 
the 1949-crop support total for the 
same grains and oilseeds was 751,- 


220,748 bu. This included 368,238,647 
bu. wheat, 32,253,318 bu. barley, 39,- 


1950 CROPS PUT UNDER PRICE SUPPORT 


Loar 

wt $1 

Ba 627 

Oat 1 

Rye 1 

Flax 

Soyt 1 7 

Corn 1 

Gra 1 


Ware 


265,699 bu. oats, 947,023 bu. rye, 205,- 
606,011 bu. corn, 11,384,626 bu. flax- 
seed, 14,986,708 bu. soybeans and 78,- 
538,716 bu. grain sorghums. 

The USDA also reported the re- 
sealing of 5,492,833 bu. 1949-crop 
wheat, 1,019,849 bu. barley, 1,505,496 
bu. oats, 118,760 bu. rye, 50,928,184 
bu. corn, 365,650 bu. flaxseed and 
118,375 bu. grain sorghums. Total of 
these resealings is 59,549,147 bu. 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the quantity of 1950- 
crop grain and oilseeds under loans 
and purchase agreements 

P JULY, 1950, TO JANUARY, 1951 (in 
Re 
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Machinery Makers 
Organize, Name 
H.M.Soars President 


CHICAGO — Formation of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. was completed at a 
meeting held at the Lake Shore Ath- 
letic Club March 5. That title was 
adopted by the representatives of 
more than 30 companies represented 
at the meeting. 

H. M. Soars, president and general 
manager of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa., was elected presi- 
dent of the organization. He will 
serve a term of one year. 

H. K. Swan, manager of the grain 
and chemical milling machinery sec- 
tion, basic industries department, Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, was elected vice president. 

Directors elected for two-year 
terms include: G. C. Thomas, Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago; E. C. 
Schroeder, Great Western Manufac- 
turing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; 
A. C. Barbeau, Jr., S. Howes Co., 
Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y.; C. N. Hult- 
berg, California Pellet Mill Co., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., and Lloyd Jaffe, Sid- 
ney (Ohio) Grain Machinery Co. 

The association will be financed 
by percentage assessments on gross 
sales of milling and grain processing 
machinery of the member companies. 
The minimum assessment will be 
$100 and the maximum $1,000 annu- 
ally. 

A secretary-treasurer is to be ap- 
pointed by the officers. 

The organization was formed in 
order to permit the machinery manu- 
facturers to present factual reports 
to government officials in Washing- 
ton in support of requests for scarce 
materials. 
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DICKINSON BROTHERS CO. 
GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 


CHICAGO — Dickinson Bros. Co., 
an Illinois corporation, is being dis- 
The trading activity of the 
firm will be discontinued as of March 
16, 1951. Liquidation of existing con- 
tracts will be carried on by H. J. Wis- 
well, vice president of the corporation, 
at Room 415, 155 Sansome St., San 
Francisco. 

J. L. Dickinson is negotiating to 
enter the formula feed manufactur- 
ing business and W. L. Dickinson has 
accepted a position with the Vege- 
table Oil Products Co., Wilmington, 
Cal 

Mr. Wiswell will be associated with 
the Paul X. Smith Co., San Francisco, 
where he will continue to trade in 
demestic and imported fats and oils. 





solved 
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CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
NET EARNINGS DECLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net profits dur- 
ing 1950 of the Cream of Wheat Corp., 
Minneapolis, were $1,366,797.94, or 
$2.28 a share, according to the firm's 
annual report. This compares with a 
net profit in 1949 of $1,451,467.65, or 
$2.42 a share. 

The decline in earnings of $84,- 
669.71, according to the report, re- 
sulted largely from higher income and 
excess profits taxes and higher oper- 
ating costs. The tax burden in 1950 
was $218,165.65 more than in 1949. 

The company’s net sales increased 
from $9,282,813.34 to $9,400,019.15, a 
rise of $117,205.81. However, the ton- 
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nage sold declined slightly from that 
in 1949. This decline was caused al- 
most entirely by a decrease in the 
export trade. 

The company’s working capital at 
the end of 1950 was $4,323,531.58, an 
increase of $126,960.12 for the year. 
The increase will be needed for ad- 
ditional plant facilities already or- 
dered, the report noted. 

Inventories Dec. 31, 1950, totaled 
$1,366,088.26, an increase of $450,- 
605.53 over those a year earlier. 
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STANDARD BRANDS’ 1950 
NET HITS $10,172,980 


NEW YORK—Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced that 1950 
consolidated net profit, after taxes, 
of Standard Brands, Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. was 
$10,172,980, equivalent, after payment 
of preferred dividends, to $2.96 per 
share on the 3,174,527 shares of com- 
mon stock 

On the same basis, consolidated net 
profit for 1949 was $8,189,138, or 
$2.34 per share after preferred divi- 
dends 

Net were $301,431,708 as 
compared to $262,964,193 in 1949 

Sales of subsidiaries operating out- 
side the U.S. in terms of U.S. dollars 
totaled $35,830,382, and combined 
profit from operations, after provision 
for such subsidiaries’ foreign and 
income taxes, was $2,434,944 
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Minneapolis Grain 
Men Choose Task 


Force Committees 


MINNEAPOLIS 
committees have 
rious 


Seven task force 
been named by va- 
the Minneapolis 
to handle problems of 
ceiling orders on the various grains 

The purpose of the committees, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange board 
of directors, is to provide a means 
of crystallizing the thinking in the 
market on premiums, discounts, dif- 
ferentials, service charges and similar 
ceiling provisions 

Their recommendations are not 
official proposals of the exchange, the 
directors explained. Action to follow 
up such recommendations must come 
from the trade groups except where 
something affecting the interest of 
the exchange as such is specifically 
referred to the board of directors and 
acted upon by it 

In other words, the explanation 
continues, the main job of the com- 
mittees is accomplished when a full 
discussion of the problems has been 
had on each grain and the areas of 
azreement and disagreement within 
the market clearly outlined for the 
information of all 

Some of the committees already 
have met and have chosen chairmen 
These are D. C. Moore, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., wheat committee (includ- 
ing durum); D. E. Fraser, Cereal 
Grading Co., rye; Philip S. Duff, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., flaxseed; 
W. E. Mullin, Mullin & Dillon Co., 
soybeans; Daniel T. McLaughlin, Bur- 
dick Grain Co., corn and oats. Mem- 
bers of the barley and screenings com- 
mittees have not as yet named their 
chairmen 

Mr. McLaughlin and Carl C. Far- 
rington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
are ex-officio members of all the com- 
mittees 


interests in 
grain market 
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Minimum Wage Determinations in 


Milling Industry Opposed by MNF 


WASHINGTON-—Opposition to any 
wage determination for the wheat 
flour milling industry at this time 
was contained in a statement on be- 
half of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, presented before the Public 
Contracts Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor March 6. 

The statement was presented dur- 
ing a hearing on the setting of mini- 
mum wages to be paid in flour mills 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. From 
the testimony, the government will 
make a decision on the rate or rates 
which must be observed in the in- 
dustry while work is being done on 
contracts calling for the delivery to 
a government agency of mill products 
having a value of $10,000 or more 
This minimum can either be a single 
rate for the industry as a whole or 
a number of sectional rates. 

The statement by the federation 
listed these reasons for its opposition 
to a wage determination for the in- 
dustry: 

@ The industry is by no means a 
“substandard” or “sweatshop” indus- 
try. It is one of the higher paying 
industries processing food and agri- 
cultural products. 

@ Prices of the industry’s products 
have been frozen. 

@ A wage determination conflicts 
with and is contrary to federal wage 
stabilization policy. 

@ A prevailing minimum wage for 
the industry cannot be found from 
the data presently available. 

@ A wage determination is unneces- 
sary because of the 75¢ minimum 
wage prevailing in the industry. 

According to the statement, if a 
wage determination were put into 
effect that would require a miller, if 
he wished to sell flour to any govern- 
ment agency, to increase his mini- 
mum wage as well as his entire wage 
structure (which would be the inev- 
itable result), such a miller would be 
unable to reflect the added labor cost 
as an increase in the ceiling price 
on flour fixed by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

Consequently, continued the state- 


ment, no miller could afford to do 
business with any government agency 
if he were compelled to increase his 
wages while these ceiling price regu- 
lations are in effect. 

The statement pointed out that 
wage determination proceedings for 
the automobile manufacturing indus- 
try were stopped after the new car 
price freeze in December. At about 
that time, the statement read, fur- 
ther wage determination proceedings 
were postponed in industries for which 
minimum wage surveys had not been 
completed. 

The policy of postponing wage de- 
terminations should in all fairness be 
extended to the flour milling industry, 
the statement read. This industry 
should not be discriminated against 
merely because its wage survey hap- 
pened to have been completed when 
the wage-price freeze order was 
issued. 

The federation strongly urged that 
the proceeding be dismissed. If this 
course is not accepted and if the de- 
partment goes forward to determine 
a minimum wage for the flour milling 
industry, the statement read, the fed- 
eration recommended basing the mini- 
mum on the pattern established by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act 
Amendment of 1949. 
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COPIES AVAILABLE OF 
BAG TOWEL STANDARDS 


WASHINGTON—Printed copies of 
Commercial Standard 170-50, Cotton 
Flour Bag (Sack) Towels, are now 
available, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. 

This commercial standard, pro- 
posed by the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn., establishes a minimum 
standard of quality for cotton flour 
bag towels, to serve as a guide to 
producers, distributors, users and 
others. 

It covers dish and tea towels made 
from a particular quality of new 
cotton bags or sacks. The standard 
includes minimum dimensions of the 
towel and physical properties, such 
as weight in ounces a square yard, 





PLAN ARBA CONVENTION—Members of the convention planning commit- 
tee of the Associated Retail Bakers of America are shown above at a meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh recently. The complete convention program for the May 
6-8 meeting will be released soon. Left to right around the table, the com- 
mittee members are: Wendel Fleckenstein, Potomac Bakery, Dumont, Pa.; 


R. F. Dunkelberger, 


Bergman’s Bakery, 


Millvale, Pa.; Charles Oswald, 


Oswald Bakery, Chicago; William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago; Paul Baker, Jennie Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks, Pa., chairman of the convention program committee; Louis 
J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, South Hills, Pittsburgh, president of the ARBA; 
Albert E. Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio, past president and direc- 
tor of the ARBA; Theo. Staab, executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., Philadelphia; Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer’s Bakery, Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; Albert Pleus, Standard Brands, Inc., chairman of the convention 
publicity committee; Frank J. Andrews, Stover & Andrews, Pittsburgh, and 
Frank Mandle, Mandle’s Bakery, Pittsburgh. 
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number of yarns to the inch, and 
the water absorption of the cotton 
bag material. It also includes meth- 
ods of test and means for identifica- 
tion of material conforming to the 
standard. 

The booklet also includes a brief 
history of the standardization proj- 
ect, a list of acceptors and the mem- 
bership of the standing committee, 
the chief function of which will be to 
consider revisions of the standard to 
keep it abreast of the progress in the 
industry. 

Copies of CS170-50 may be ob- 
tained from the superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., for 5¢ each. 
A discount of 25% will be allowed on 
orders for 100 or more copies sent 
to a single address. 
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MINNESOTA BILL WOULD 
AID STEM RUST RESEARCH 


MINNEAPOLIS—A bill has been 
introduced into the Minnesota legis- 
lature that would appropriate $220,- 
000 for research on stem rust con- 
trol. The money would be expended 
during the next two fiscal years. One 
half the amount would be for con- 
struction of greenhouse and field- 
house facilities. In each year, $7,500 
would be expended for milling and 
baking tests. The remainder would 
be for employing help and purchas- 
ing supplies. 

The bill is known as H.F. No. 977. 

Work on control of stem rust in 
wheat is being stimulated by the out- 
break of the virulent Race 15-B in 
the spring wheat territory last sum- 
mer. 
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BEMIS DIRECTORS AND 
OFFICERS REELECTED 


ST. LOUIS—F. G. Bemis, presi- 
dent, and other officers of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. were reelected recently 
by the company’s board of directors 
to serve for the coming year. 

At the company’s annual stockhold- 
ers meeting in St. Louis, the follow- 
ing persons were reelected to serve 
as directors: A. V. Phillips, H. H. 
Allen, F. M. Ewer, D. Belcher, C. F. 
Scott, F. G. Bemis, R. D. McAus- 
land, P. E. Morrill, Judson Bemis, 

H. Clarke, H. V. Howes, G. H. 
Parsons and H. P. Claussen. 

Reelected officers in addition to 
F. G. Bemis, president, were D. 
Belcher, P. E. Morrill, F. M. Ewer, 
H. H. Allen, H. V. Howes, H. P. 
Claussen, Judson Bemis, R. D. Mc- 
Ausland, A. H. Clarke and C. W. 
Loomis, vice presidents; T. W. Little, 
treasurer, R. Ramsay, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and D. M. Fin- 
ley, assistant secretary. 
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MRS. CARRIE McKAY, H. T 
SHAEFFER TO BE MARRIED 


KANSAS CITY—The marriage of 
Mrs. Carrie B. McKay of Kansas City 
and H. T. Shaeffer, treasurer, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, will take place 
in Kansas City April 4, the couple an- 
nounced this week. For the past four 
years Mrs. McKay has been manager 
of the millfeed department of L. R 
Jewell & Son, Kansas City flour and 
feed broker. 

Mrs. McKay has announced that 
she will resign her position in the 
Jewell company effective April 1 
After the marriage the Shaeffers will 
reside in Atchison. Mr. Shaeffer has 
purchased some land near Atchison 
and plans to construct a home on the 
property. 
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By JOHN OCIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate last week pro- 
poses that Section 11 of the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation be amended 
to require processors of agricultural 
commodities to reflect actual prices 
paid to producers of the commodities. 

The resolution, which was aimed 
primarily at the poultry industry in 
the Delmarva area, was introduced 
by Sen. John Williams (R., Del.). 
Under the resolution, the price di- 
rector would be requested to amend 
Section 11. 

Sen. Williams said 
processors of the Delmarva area 
have not been reflecting reduced 
prices paid for live poultry after 
they had earlier taken advantage of 
pass-through provisions of Section 
11 of the GCPR to increase their 
ceilings. Failure to reflect later re- 
ductions in prices paid producers has 
had the effect of widening margins 
of these operators, the Delaware Sen- 
ator declared. 

His resolution would require all 
processors of agricultural commodi- 
ties to maintain normal and histori- 


that poultry 
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Proposal Made to Require Food 
Processors to Follow Price Dips 


cal margins of profit. While he wants 
to bring the poultry industry under 
this type of margin or profit control, 
the resolution is so broad in its terms 
as to possibly cover all processors of 
agricultural commodities. 


Broad Support Possible 


It appears that the Williams pro- 
posal may find broad support in Sen- 
ate farm bloc circles, where the con- 
troversy over the distribution of the 
consumer's dollar between farmers 
and the processing and distributing 
trades has been a lively’ issue. 

The resolution states in part, “Re- 
solved, that the Director of Price 
Stabilization is requested to amend 
Section 11 of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation so that its provi- 
sions will not under any circum- 
stances accord sellers greater than 
their normal margins of profit.” 

Opposition Noted 

Leading Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion consultants have said that they 
would find it difficult to support 
the proposal of Sen. Williams. They 
said it would be administratively im- 
possible to enforce his plan for down- 
ward pricing and that it would im- 
pose on processors an equally im- 
possible and onerous task which 


would cause discredit to price con- 
trol. 

The fact that these leading con- 
sultants, who were formerly with 
OPA, are in opposition to the Wil- 
liams plan is encouraging. But, on the 
other hand, there are certain indus- 
tries where weekly pricing is a fixed 
practice and where the Williams 
ideas could be applied, though not 
without the administrative difficul- 
ties seen by the former OPA officials. 

Poultry trade representatives here 
discounted the contentions of Sen. 
Williams regarding pricing practices 
of the poultry processors. They cited 
recent price history of Delmarva 
area birds on the New York market, 
showing that since mid-January 
dressed Delmarva poultry had risen 
only 2¢ lb., and they expressed the 
opinion that the New York and other 
eastern terminal market prices close- 
ly followed any changes in prices 
paid producers for live birds. 

In other fields, industry representa- 
tives have pointed out that proces- 
sors normally reflect market changes 
on a competitive basis and that it 
was unnecessary and impractical to 
write into regulations a mandatory 
provision that prices of raw com- 
modities be followed down in a de- 
clining market. 





OPS Asks for 
Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization has issued invita- 
tions to members of the baking in- 
dustry to be on an OPS Baking In- 
dustry Advisory Committee to con- 
sider problems facing the baking in- 
dustry under the pxice regulations. 

A meeting of the proposed commit- 
tee has been set for March 21, 1951, 
in Washington, at which time it is 
expected the need for a specific price 
regulation or regulations for bakery 
products will be discussed. 

The committee has been estab- 
lished with a view to providing ade- 
quate representation from all seg- 
ments of the baking industry, as well 
as sufficient geographic distribution. 
The industry members who have been 
invited to become members of the 
committee are, according to an Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. bulletin: (multi- 
state) R. K. Stritzinger, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; C. E. Casto, 
Ward Baking Co., New York; George 
L. Morrison, General Baking Co., 
New York. 

Wholesale bread: Harold W. Kil- 
patrick, Kilpatrick’s Bakery, San 
Francisco; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter- 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; 
John C. Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
San Antonio, Texas; John T. Mc 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
and Arthur Vos, Jr., the Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver. 

Wholesale cake: Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; 
Ernest L. Southwick, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit. 

House-to-house: Wm. J. Coad, Jr., 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, and Edwin G. 
White, White Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis; (wholesale pie) F. W. Bir- 
kenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 


Newark; (Specialty bakers) Morris 
Messing, Messing Bakeries, Brooklyn; 
(Chain stores) Edward Eschenroeder, 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati; (Biscuit and cracker) 
Howard B. Cunningham, National 
Biscuit Co., New York, and J. S. 
Vander Heide, Holland - American 
Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
(Pretzel) David Becker, Becker Bak- 
eries, Baltimore, Md.; (Retail) John 
Benkert, Benkert’s Bakery, Long 
Island, N.Y., and K. G. Patterson, 
Quality Bakery Asheville, N.C.; (Re- 
tail-multi-unit) Thomas L. Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Detroit. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


COLORADO GROWERS URGE 
WHEAT DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


DENVER—Wheat growers of Colo- 
rado are attempting to obtain legis- 
lation permitting them to spend their 
own money to develop the state’s 
wheat industry. 

Under terms of a proposed bill in 
the legislature, a wheat commission 
would be set up to administer a fund, 
estimated at $125,000 a year, to be 
derived from a levy of 4¢ bu. against 
all wheat sold by Colorado growers. 

The fund would finance experiments 
by the Colorado A. & M. College Ex- 
periment Station and a program to 
advertise Colorado wheat. 

C. E,. Tupps, Aurora, president of 
the Colorado Association of Wheat 
Growers, said news from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture that 
the wheat crops of the nation are be- 
ing endangered by a new rust dis- 
ease demonstrates the need for such 
a plan. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
LAKE SHIPPING STARTS 

BUFFALO—Navigation on the low- 
er lakes is expected to get an early 
start this year. The steamer C. C. 
Persus is loading pig iron at a Buffalo 
steel plant for shipment to Detroit. 
Heavy ice in the upper lakes is 
expected to retard the opening of the 
grain shipping season, however. 


256.8 Million 
Bushels Wheat 
Owned by CCC 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. inventory as of Jan, 31 
included 256,887,026 bu. wheat and 
420,562,797 bu. corn, the CCC said in 
its monthly statement on loans and 
inventories. 

CCC also reported 184,015,007 bu. 
wheat and 182,948,150 bu. corn held 
as collateral on outstanding price 
support loans as of Jan. 31. 

The wheat loan figure includes in 
addition to 175,855,514 bu. 1950-crop 
wheat, 7,216,379 bu. resealed 1948 
and 1949-crop wheat, and 943,114 bu 
of 1948 and 1949-crop wheat in proc- 
ess of liquidation or resealing. 

Includes Resealed Corn 

The corn figure includes in addition 
to 39,062,923 bu. 1950-crop corn, 98,- 
965,967 bu. resealed 1948 and 1949- 
crop corn, and 44,919,260 bu. 1948 
and 1949-crop corn in process of 
liquidation or resealing. 

Other items listed in the CCC in- 
ventory included 20,354,408 cWt. 
grain sorghums, 24,826,284 bu: barley, 
5,931,402 bu. flaxseed and an unspeci- 
fied quantity of oats valued at $10,- 
984,797. 

Loan holdings also include unspeci- 
fied quantities of flaxseed, soybeans, 
barley, oats, rye and grain sorghums. 
Only the value of the sorghums loans 
is reported, at $61,814,994. 

Loss Hits $181,026,000 

The CCC reported that $2,764,804,- 
000 was invested in CCC price-sup- 
port program loans and inventories 
at the end of January and that the 
corporation sustained a net realized 
loss of $181,026,000 in carrying out 
this program during the current fiscal 
year through January. (The net real- 
ized loss on the CCC price-support 
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program for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950, was $249,230,000.) 

Of the total investment of $2,764,- 
804,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$939,131,000 (including $322,450,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies and $569,960,000 held by the 
CCC and $46,721,000 of loans ap- 
proved but not fully processed), while 
inventories acquired under loan, pur- 
chase agreement and direct purchase 
operations represented an investment 
of $1,825,673,000. 

The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC price support program in the 
first seven months of the fiscal year 
was realized largely on eggs, butter, 
potatoes and milk. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Brannan Names 
Grain Industry 
Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON—A grain industry 
defense advisory committee was an- 
nounced this week by Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 
The group includes representatives 
of grain handling and marketing in- 
dustries under the chairmanship of 
William McArthur, deputy director of 
the grain branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

John E. Tripp, in charge of pro- 
curement and sales for the grain 
branch, will be the vice chairman. 

The committee will advise on ma- 
terials and facilities requirements, in- 
cluding production, storage, handling 
and marketing. It will also advise on 
preparation of possible orders con- 
trolling utilization, inventory and dis- 
tribution of grain. 

The industry committee consists of 
the following men: 

R. J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., 
Philadelphia; E. J. Barry, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul; 
E. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co., De- 
eatur, Ill.; Carl E. Bostrom, Lowell, 
Hoit & Co., Chicago; James H. Dean, 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; James L. Young, 
Norris Grain Co., St. Louis; Jack N. 
Greenman, Uhlmann Elevators Co. of 
Texas, Ft. Worth; Del Gerdom, Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver; J. W. Sheperd, Lewiston (Idaho) 
Grain Growers; C. M. Gregory, Farm- 
ers Cooperative Co., Dike, Iowa; 
M. D. Guild, Indiana Grain Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Indianapolis; H. E. San- 
ford, Continental Grain Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; Frank A. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
and R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STALEY COMPANY PLANS 
$3,000,000 EXPANSION 


DECATUR, ILL.—Plans for con- 
structing grain elevator storage ca- 
pacity for an additional 5 million 
bushels have been announced by the 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

The project, which will nearly dou- 
ble Staley’s grain storage eapacity at 
the Decatur plant site, has been 
awarded to the James Stewart Corp. 
Construction will be started imme- 
diately. Staley officials estimated the 
cost of the project, including numer- 
ous changes required on existing fa- 
cilities, at around $3,000,000. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., president, said the 
decision to build the new elevator at 
this time was dictated largely by the 
company’s production role in the na- 
tional mobilization effort. 

“The need for more storage capac- 
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ity has become pressing with the 
heavy production requirements of the 
mobilization period,” Mr. Staley said 
“With our total corn and soybean 
grind running at the rate of more 
than 4 million bushels a month, our 
existing storage capacity of 6 million 
bushels fails to give us a safe operat- 
ing margin in a period when boxcars 
are scarce and railroad facilities are 
heavily burdened by mobilization de- 
mands.” 

The new elevator will include 114 
bins, each 22 ft. in diameter and 135 
ft. high. The bins will be located in 
three rows of 38 bins each. The length 
of the elevator, including a grain 
workhouse, will be 920 ft. A new 
feature of the elevator will be a car 
dumper which can pick up a boxcar 
for unloading purposes. 

The Staley company last year com- 
pleted a $20 million construction pro- 
gram which included modernization 
of the corn refining facilities and con- 
struction of a new solvent extraction 
soybean plant 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
ASSN. TO MEET MARCH 30 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. will meet March 
30 at the Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City. 

The program will feature two 
speakers at the morning session which 
begins at 10 a.m. Harold S. Alexan- 
der of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
will discuss accounting for receipts 
and purchases of grain at country 
and terminal elevators. Hugh H. Hart- 
ley, Hartley Accounting Service, will 
talk on coordination of statistical in- 
formation by sales and accounting de- 
partments for management use. 

At the noon luncheon, Walter 
Scott, executive vice president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, will ad- 
dress the meeting. An educationa! 
motion picture, “Triangle of Fire,” 
will be shown 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST ALLIED GROUP 
SCHEDULES DINNER DANCE 


KANSAS CITY—The Midwest Bak- 
ers Allied Club will have a dinner- 
dance at the Advertising & Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club in Kansas City March 30, 
Charles R. Ballew, Marathon Corp., 
Kansas City, is chairman of the event 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Self-Rising Flour 
Institute to Meet 
in Biloxi April 5-8 


NASHVILLE The 17th annual 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., will be held April 5-8 at 
the White House, Biloxi, Miss., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Allen 
R. Cornelius, Nashville, institute sec- 
retary. 

Among the speakers will be Paul 
Marshall, vice president, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago, 
who will discuss ‘Price Controls Up- 
to-Date.” 

The business session and election 
of officers will be held April 6, with 
an open meeting of the board of di- 
rectors scheduled April 7. 

Included in the convention calen- 
dar are a tour of the Bellingrath 
Gardens for the ladies, a golf tour- 
nament, deep sea fishing and a group 
luncheon 

Mr. Cornelius’ office will handle all 
hotel reservations 
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Burlap Bag Makers Out of Market 


As India Removes Price Controls 


Burlap bag manufacturers in the 
U.S. withdrew offerings from the 
market over the week end as a result 
of the action of the government of 
India in removing allocation and price 
controls from burlap. 

Prices soared in the Indian mar- 
ket as a result of the action and 
reached levels far above a parity with 
U.S. importers’ price ceilings on cloth 
and bags. 

Stocks in India have been taken 
over by the government. 

U.S. burlap bag manufacturers re- 
ported that if an adjustment in the 
price or ceilings is not made within 
a short time, sales of burlap bags 
would be restricted and the material 
may disappear from the trade chan- 
nels. The price of 40-in., 7% oz. bur- 
lap rose sharply to 27¢ a yard after 
the government action was taken. It 
is calculated that, at the new Indian 
burlap price level, standard burlap 
feed bags in the U.S. would sell at 
about 39¢ each. However, under the 
general price ceiling order, that price 
would be far above the maximum 
legal ceiling prices of bag manufac- 
turers. 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn., at its recent convention in 
New Orleans, asked the U.S. State 


Department to take a hand in the 
burlap situation as it affects U.S. 
imports. 

The bag manufacturers’ action was 
in the form of a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted. The reso- 
lution stated: “Inasmuch as it is pro- 
posed that the U.S. government make 
a grant of two million long tons of 
grains to India, 

“Be it resolved, that the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn. — representing 
the great bulk of U.S. burlap pur- 
chasers for the manufacture of agri- 
cultural packaging—respectfully asks 
that the Indian government recognize 
the serious harm her actions with re- 
spect to burlap have inflicted on the 
whole American economy. 

“Be it further resolved, that the 
U.S. State Department obtain early 
and firm assurances from Indian gov- 
ernment officials— 

“(1) That total Indian charges on 
burlap sales to the U.S. will not be 
increased without a full opportunity 
for the State Department to review 
with India the accuracy and fairness 
of the reasons for any such proposed 
increases, and that consideration be 
given to reducing the present burden- 
some export duty. 

“(2) That India exert every effort to 
distribute more of its available bur- 


lap to the U.S. in an orderly manner 
so that uncertainties of supply are 
not multiplied and buyers are not 
frequently left without their fair 
monthly shares, thus forcing a pre- 
mium on spot market supplies in this 
country and unnecessarily raising the 
cost of burlap to our whole economy. 

“Be it finally resolved that these 
measures, plus resumption of trade 
in jute between India and Pakistan, 
will result in immeasurable benefits 
to all parties in India, Pakistan and 
the U.S.” 

At the same time the association 
attached to the resolution a memo- 
randum outlining the situation with 
respect to burlap exports, the Indian 
export tax, the U.S. ceiling on bur- 
lap, the need for greater production 
and settlement of the Indian dispute 
with Pakistan which is holding up 
purchases of jute in the latter coun- 
try. 

At the meeting, the association 
elected as its new president, Law- 
rence Sprosty, Sprosty Bag Co., 
Cleveland. He succeeds Homer 
Howes of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis. Norman Elsas of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
was elected vice president and How- 
ard Gill, Evanston, Ill, was named 
executive secretary. 





Danger to Imported Wheat, Flour 
Trade Seen in Cartel Proposal 


LONDON — The French-sponsored 
attempt to establish an agricultural 
cartel in western Europe has taken a 
step forward with the decision to 
call a conference for the purpose of 
ironing out details. Progress has been 
retarded by the recent French cabi- 
net crisis, but the politicians, headed 
by Pierre Pflimlin, after whom the 
plan is named, expect to be able to 
proceed. 

Wheat and wheat products are the 
major commodities involved, though 
the proposed control will also include 
sugar and dairy products. Primarily 
concerned are the six countries which 
have already joined the Schuman 
plan for coal and steel, namely Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Holland and France. Invited to at- 
tend the conference will be Britain, 
Austria, Greece, the Republic of Ire- 
land, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 


Common Market 

The aims of the Pflimlin plan in- 
clude the creation of a common mar- 
ket, the abolition of quotas and tar- 
iffs and the gradual specialization of 
agricultural production among the 
subscribing: countries. For instance, 
it has been suggested that Holland 
would concentrate on dairy products 
while France would take care of ce- 
real requirements. The sponsors 
claim that the aims are purely eco- 
nomic and would provide an assured 
market. Control would be effected by 
a supra-national agricultural author- 
ity in much the same way that the 
Schuman plan unifies the production 
and marketing of coal and steel. 

Advocates argue that the plan is 
a step toward European unity and 
will at the same time assist Europe 
in lessening its dependence on sup- 
plies from the dollar countries. The 
authority, it is expected, will enable 
output to match demand thus cutting 


down import requirements. This 
claim, accepted with reserve by some 
critics, would mean the gradual whit- 
tling away of European markets for 
American and Canadian exporters of 
wheat and flour. 


Wheat Deficit 


The main countries involved are in 
the red to the amount of 160 million 
bushels of wheat annually, and they 
make up this deficit from imported 
sources, some already being supplied 
by France. This deficit is even great- 
er when the remainder of the coun- 
tries invited to join are taken into ac- 
count. Observers believe that the au- 
thority, if formed, will have to exert 
some control over imported supplies, 
and it is in this connection that the 
main obstacles will be met when 
attempting to obtain universal accept- 
ance. 

Many countries, especially Britain, 
are not anxious to delegate their na- 
tional sovereignty. Britain, too, is 
under some obligation to the com- 
monwealth and any scheme which 
forced Canada and Australia out of 
the British wheat and flour market 
would not meet with the approval of 
the country, even if the possibility 
was present. 

The abolition of tariffs, in itself a 
laudable object, may mean that con- 
cessions would be granted to wheat 
and flour producing countries in Eu- 
rope to the detriment of major ex- 
porting countries. If imports were 
permitted, the authority might be- 
come a supra-national buying au- 
thority, which would mean that the 
exporters would be dealing with .an 
international cartel. 

The British, as the largest import- 
ers of breadgrains and animal feed, 
are approaching the proposals with 
considerable caution. If the single 
European market, the acknowledged 
aim of the plan, is considered to be a 


closed market, it is more than cer- 
tain that Britain and other countries 
will not be anxious to give it support. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO ADDRESS FEED CLUB 

KANSAS CITY—Sgt. William Mey- 
ers, a nationally known ballistics ex- 
pert and a member of the Kansas 
City police department, will be the 
speaker at the March 21 meeting of 
the Kansas City Feed Club, J. P. 
Parks, president, has announced. The 
meeting will take place in the Wind- 
sor Room of the Hotel Phillips. Din- 
ner will be served at 7:15 p.m., and 
a cocktail hour will precede the food 
service. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


OPA Definition of 
Raw Commodities 
May Be Adopted 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization is expected to 
adopt soon the definition of raw agri- 
cultural commodities which was con- 
tained in the OPA General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

Adoption of the definition would 
end a problem which arose when 
OPS informally ruled that graded 
eggs and cleaned dry edible beans 
were processed farm commodities. 

Farm commodities selling at less 
than the legal minimum ceilings are 
exempt from price control as long as 
they are in the raw state. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials have said that graded eggs 
are not processed commodities. But 
if the informal OPS ruling were fol- 
lowed, graded eggs would be subject 
to controls. And extension of the 
OPS ruling could mean, some persons 
say, that grading of wheat and corn 
would take these commodities out of 
the raw farm commodity group. 


PEAY HARES EEE POI 
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INTEREST IN FLOUR BUYING 





Moderate Amounts Booked by Spring Wheat Mills on 
Mid-Week Advance; Boxcar Shortage Plagues 
Mills; Export Buying Off é 


Interest in flour buying remains 
limited, with buyers well booked for 
forward needs and inclined to wait 
for more significant market develop- 
ments before adding to current com- 
mitments. Sales last week, mainly 
fill-in lots, fell from totals of the 
previous week in both the South- 
west and Northwest. The shortage of 
boxcars continues to plague mills, 
and operations at many centers are 
dependent upon day-to-day receipt of 
empties. Shipping directions have fall- 
en off somewhat recently, though, 
taking some of the pressure off of the 
transportation snarl. 


EXPORT BUYING 
SHOWS DECLINE 


Export business was light last 
week. Latin American inquiry was 
dead, and although there was some 
European interest, actual sales were 
limited. It was reported that the 
Dutch were negotiating to buy with 
free dollars, but little business re- 
sulted. They were outbid by the Nor- 
wegians on .7% ash clears, but they 
may have procured some .5% ash 
straights. Norway raised its bid to 
$4.80, bulk, Kansas City, for .7% 
ash clears, and several round lots 
were booked. 


SPRING MILLS’ 
VOLUME DWINDLES 


Sales by spring wheat mills 
dropped to 64.4% of five-day capac- 
ity last week, compared with an av- 
erage of 95% the previous week and 
31% a year ago. Most of the moder- 
ate sales were completed at mid- 
week when marke's showed a brief 
flurry of strength. Quantities in- 
volved were not large, ranging up to 
lots of 10,000 sacks at the most. Buy- 
ers still hold substantial forward 
contracts and are inclined to be 
bearish in the price outlook. Family 
flour sales on a 10¢-sack advance 
were disappointing. Production at 
Minneapolis dropped to 87% of ca- 
pacity from 101% the previous week. 


SMALL SALES MADE 
IN EASTERN AREA 


Small, scattered sales to jobbers 
and bakers made up the bulk of the 
business at New York. A few round 
lot sales to intermediate bakers also 
were reported. But generally balances 
on the books made it unnecessary 
for buyers to take anything but fill- 
in lots. Scattered grocery buying was 
reported. Flour sales in the Buffalo 
area were slow. Except for a few 
scattered lots to a grocery chain, 
substantial business was lacking. 
Area bakers were poor buyers, being 
well covered. Mills were catching up 
on back orders. Biggest hindrance to 
continuous operations was the box- 
car shortage. 

Activity at Boston remained very 
slow. Some scattered sales were 
made early in the week, but the 
amounts were limited aand for imme- 
diate delivery. Lack of interest was 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 28. 


attributed partly to poor consumer 
demand for bakery goods. 

Trading was light at Philadelphia. 
Buyers watched the market closely 
but did not extend their commit- 
ments. Most establishments felt no 
urgency to buy since they have good- 
sized amounts on mill books. The 
market at Pittsburgh was quiet. 
Some hand-to-mouth buying preced- 
ed a price advance. Family patents 
sold in better volume than bakery 
patents, but sales were of small 
volume. Directions were good. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
REACH LOW POINT 


Flour sales in the Southwest 
slumped to 26% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 66% the preced- 
ing week and 43% a year ago. 
Scarcely any interest was shown by 
the bakery trade, even on the mod- 
erate advance in mid-week. The larg- 
est orders ranged between 2,000 and 
5,000 sacks and there were few of 
these. An advance in family flour 
prices brought out very little new 
business. Directions did not improve 
as expected because of the mini- 
mum car loading order. Operations 
at Kansas City increased to 106% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
100% the previous week. Milling of 
80% extraction flour for export was 
a factor in the gain. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUSINESS DULL 


Flour sales were reported dull in 
the Chicago area, and directions were 
not as good as in previous weeks 
Some mills said few, if any, sales 
were made. Others reported occasion- 
al two or three carlot purchases for 
nearby delivery. Family flour sales 
slowed down a little. 

Sales were reported only moderate 
at St. Louis, with buyers showing 
little interest. Domestic and export 
shipping instructions were good. Sales 


also were slow elsewhere in the area. 
A market gain brought more inquiries 
from bakers, but there was resis- 
tance to prices. 


TRADE MODERATE 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


A satisfactory volume of business, 
from both domestic and army buy- 
ers, was reported at Seattle. Mills 
continued to operate at a fairly high 
rate. Some Philippine business was 
placed, but it does not amount to a 
great deal by the time it is divided 
among participating mills. Flour 
bookings generally were not very 
heavy in the Portland area. The army 
came in for 50,000 sacks, but other 
export bookings remained light. Some 
mills had a fair grind, with not much 
of a backlog of orders. 


FLOUR BUYING 
LAGS IN SOUTH 


Flour sales lagged in the South. 
Inquiries were scattered, and there 
was little interest in future delivery. 
Of the moderate sales at New Or- 
leans, most were for shipment in 
March. Most of the business done 
was in hard winters. Trading in 
northern springs was unusually slow 
for this time of the year. Soft winter 
business was quiet. Shipping direc- 
tions were rather heavy. 


EX-IWA INQUIRY 
GAINS IN CANADA 


Canadian mills are getting requests 
to fill orders outside of the TWA, but 
Class 2 business now is subject to 
confirmation of the wheat board. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of wheat, millers 
have been warned that authorization 
may not be readily granted. There 
were reports that some countries 
have been absorbing quotas of their 
colonies. The export market at Van- 
couver was generally quiet, with 
very little business confirmed outside 
of the Philippines. Canadian mills 
took Philippines business for March- 
May shipment based on usual month- 
ly allocations. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
61,016 sacks less in the week end- 
ing March 9 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 75% 
of the total flour production in the 





Semolina Sales Confined to Small 
Lots; Macaroni Business Declines 


Semolina trade continued to be con- 
fined to small lots required for fill-in 
purposes. With macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers still well booked ahead 
for future needs and a general lack 
of confidence in price levels evident, 
there was no interest in volume buy- 
ing 

Trade reports from the East indi- 
cate that wholesalers of macaroni 
products are well stocked and that 
demand for shipment from manufac- 
turers has declined somewhat. This 
has reflected back to demand for ship- 
ment of semolina from mills. Pro- 
duction, while still large at 110% of 
capacity last week, was off from the 
121% reported the previous week. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis were light, and premiums for 
top grades gained to more than offset 
declines in the future market. Pre- 
miums on fancy milling durum were 
20¢ over the May future early this 
week. 

The worsening boxcar shortage at 


country points indicates that receipts 
may continue small for some time, 
and some concern was expressed that 
spoilage of damp grain may result 
when the weather warms up. 

Quotations on standard semolina 
March 12 were $6.35@6.40 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis March 10, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 
Choice 
Choice 
Medium 
Medium 


2 Hd. Amb. or better 
2 Amber or better 
’ Amber or better 
2 Durun 
§ Durum 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 





r better 
or better 









Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Mar. 4-9 9 169,500 186,029 110 
Previous week . 11 186,500 *225,533 121 
Year ago i2 213,000 183,022 86 
Crop year 


production 
July 1, 1950-March 9, 1951 7,2 8 
July 1, 1949-March 19, 1950 


*Revised 
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U.S. made 3,433,344 sacks compared 
with 3,494,360 in the previous week 
and 3,111,439 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,206,197 and three 
years ago 3,093,329 sacks. There was 
an increase of 11,000 sacks at Buf- 
falo and 6,000 in the Central and 
Southeast while production decreased 
40,000 sacks in the Northwest, 29,000 
in the Southwest and 8,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


MILLFEED VALUES 
STEADY TO HIGHER 


Demand Remains Rather Limited; 
Interest Still Centered on 
Middlings 

Millfeed demand is rather 
but prices are steady to slightly 
stronger, compared with a_ week 
earlier. Best interest is centered on 
standard middlings. Mills are having 
considerable difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient boxcars to move out supplies. 
A somewhat slower demand for 
formula feed was reported by manu- 
facturers in the Southwest last week. 
A decline in the number of orders 
was observed in the past 10 days, but 





slack, 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 247.6 as of 
March 7, down 8 points for the 
week, The feed grain index was 
247.9, down 3 points from the 
previous week. 











it was not an alarming situation, and 
sales may take an upturn if present 
indications are true. 

Manufacturers report that demand 
at the distributor and retail levels is 
good, and this fact provides reason 
to believe that demand at the plant 
level will improve as well. 

Demand was active for 
feed and for chick starters. Peak 
of the starter demand is expected 
within four or five weeks, and mean- 
while the volume of bookings was 
improving steadily. Cattle feed and 
dairy feed demand was slow. Cattle 
feeders were active buyers early in 
the season, so that only new recent 
sales have been scattered fill-in lots. 
Demand for hog feed was fair to 
good, but not quite as active as sev- 
eral weeks back. 

While dairy feed sales declined, 
business in other lines was sufficient 
for Northwest feed manufacturers to 


broiler 


hold volume steady or improve it 
somewhat. 
Chief interest continues in chick 


starter feeds and turkey starters. 
Also, a pick-up in hog feed sales was 
noted. Slipping dairy feed demand 
was somewhat hard to explain as the 
territory remains covered with snow. 

From all indications, both chicken 
and turkey business will reach larger 
volume than a year ago. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,523 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,187 tons 
in the week previous and 47,521 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,798,561 tons as compared with 
1,805,246 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat prices, after some erratic 
fluctuations, wound up % @2¢ higher 
in the week ending March 12. A bulge 
at midweek was followed by a sharp 
downturn, but strength near the 
close of the March 12 market result- 
ed in recovery of most of the losses. 
The reversal was believed caused 
by heavy short covering. Earlier, 
downturns followed reports of wide- 
spread moisture in the Southwest 
Easiness also was attributed to lack 
of new export business, which re- 
mains curbed by government restric- 
tions. Deliveries of grain against 
March contracts have been heavy, 
but the wheat was readily absorbed 
The greatest gains for the week 
were made on old crop delivery 
months. 

As a result of the recent declines, 
deliveries of loan wheat from pro- 
ducers have fallen off. This has firmed 
cash markets and is reflected in the 
futures price levels to some extent 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets March 12 were: Chi- 
cago—March $2.42%, May $2.46% @ 
2.47%, July $2.41% @2.41%, Septem- 
ber $2.4254 @ 2.42%, December 
$2.46%; Minneapolis—May $2.40%4, 
July $2.4015; Kansas City—March 
$2.35%2, May $2.37%2, July $2.34% 
September $2.355% 

Larger Exports Seen 

The government last week revised 
its estimate of crop year exports 
upward to 275 million bushels. This 
is 25 million bushels more than fore- 
cast earlier but would still be the 
smallest total in several years and 
25 million bushels short of export 
last crop year. Total disappearance 
of wheat this year, the government 
says, is expected to be the smallest 
since 1942-43 at 1,015 million bushels 
These calculations indicate a car- 
ryover next July of about 435 million 
bushels, slightly larger than a year 
earlier. 

Although foreign demand for U.S 
wheat continues strong, the shortage 
of boxcars and cargo space will limit 
the total movement to about the 
figure cited above, the report notes 
Exports are moving out at a good 
clip now, however, and there are 
some hopes that sales can be 
sumed before too long. 

A larger portion of the year-end 
carryover is expected to be free wheat 
since loan redemptions in January 
were believed to be large—as high 
as 100 million bushels or about half 
of the amount put under support this 
year, according to some estimates 


re- 


Demand Moderate 

Receipts of cash wheat in the 
Northwest were materially smaller, 
with only 682 cars in at Minneapolis 
and 621 at Duluth. Demand, how- 
ever, was not particularly aggressive 
and premiums held barely steady on 
wheat up to and including the 14% 
protein bracket. Premiums on 15 and 
16% protein lots were 1¢ higher. 
Very few cars of this kind were re- 
ceived, however. Terminal elevator 
buyers still furnished little buying 
support because of the filled condi- 
tion of their elevators and lack of 
boxcars in which to load out grain 
Ordinary No 1 dark northern 
spring wheat, including 12% protein, 
was quoted at 1¢ over the May price 
Thirteen percent protein traded at 
3@4¢ over May, 14% protein 7@9¢ 
over, 15% 19@22¢ over and 16% 
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Wheat Markets Erratic. 
Show Moderate Gains 


Reduced Receipts Reflected in Higher Cash 
Prices, Upturn in Futures; S.W. Outlook Better 


protein 33@37¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 12.84% and the 
durum 11.04%. 

Premiums on durum wheat firmed, 
but the higher trading basis was 
mainly on the better milling lots. 
Smaller offerings were also a factor 
in firming cash basis. At the close 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber, fancy mill- 
ing quality, were quoted at 14@20¢ 
over the May price, No. 1 and 2 am- 
ber durum 1¢ under to 12¢ over, No. 
1 and 2 durum, medium milling quali- 
ty, 8¢ under to 5¢ over. No. 1 red 
durum nominally 17@14¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 10: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 

NS 58 Ib 

tein 
*rotein 

otein 


tein 
tein 


DNS or 
¢ 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


rest weight—-l¢ each Ib. to 55 


¢ each Ib. lower 


Damage l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


K.C. Receipts Gain 

The impact of futures weakness 
was evident in cash wheat values, but 
there was a little independent 
strength in premiums early this 
week, mostly on the high protein of- 
ferings. Receipts of wheat at Kansas 
City expanded greatly over the week- 
end and aggregated the largest two- 
day total since Aug. 28. But a large 
portion of the arrivals applied on old 
contracts and put no pressure on the 
daily market. The movement sug- 
gested that boxcar returns from east- 
ern states are stepping up, rather 
than any increase in selling by pro- 
ducers. Miller demand for wheat con- 
tinued good, and operating rates were 
maintained at a five-day basis and 
showed a consistent gain over a year 
ago. The scale of trading March 12 
was 3144@4%¢ over May for 12.75% 
protein or less, 3%@5¢ over for 
13.25% with %¢ higher for each %% 
of protein to 14.50%, with the rate 
of increase a bit higher on the top 
side at higher protein levels. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 10, protein 
content considered: 


1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
3 Dark and Hard 
i Dark and Hard 
1 


Rex 
} Red 
i Red 2.374 
At Fort Worth ordinary 
hard winter wheat was selling at 
$2.63 @2.65 March 12, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premium 
for higher protein. Demand is poor 
and offerings are light. 


Pacific Market Steady 


Wheat prices held about steady in 
the Pacific Northwest markets last 
week, but interest is chiefly in spot 
cars of wheat. Deferred shipment is 
not in great demand, for exporters 
and millers are interested in getting 
deliveries. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. was able to buy only a small 
amount in the past week. Export 
clearances continue heavy, but new 
bookings have been out of the ques- 
tion. Japanese buyers are in the mar- 
ket for another 100,000 tons of wheat, 
with offers scheduled to be accepted 


CuRRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S 
Mar. 4-9 
1951 
698,676 
361,015 
487,399 
561,990 
324,264 


North west 

Southwest 1 
Buffalo 
Central 
North 


and 
Pacific 


Southeast 


Coast 


expressed in percentages 


*Previous 
week 
738,805 


Mar. 5-10, Mar. 6 Mar. 7-12, 
1950 1949 1948 
661,131 7 q 7 1 
1,390,392 9 $ : 026 1,1 

47 i 549, 50,9 4 

556,213 7 4 
332,444 


” 
38 


41, 
88,085 
51,089 
59,951 
53 


198,954 34 ; 2 066 





Totals 3,433,344 
Percentage of yutput 75 
*Revised 


total U 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 
5-10, 


Mar. 4-9, Previous 
1951 week 
Northwest S4 a9 
Southwest 102 
Buffalo 104 
Central and 8. E 83 
Pacific Coast 4 91 


Mar 


Totals - 93 ” 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
pacity 

. 282,500 


Flour Te ac 
output tivity 
March 4-9 ° 246,974 87 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North 
Montana and Iowa: 


537860 
315,800 


in- 
Dakota, 


5-day week 
capacity 
March 4-9 coe § 
Previous week 5 
Year ago o* 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Te year average 
*Revised 


Flour 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity output 
March 9 (59,5 487,397 
s week 0 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
230,000 


Coast: 


March 4-9 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two 
Five 


years ago 
average 


average 


year 
i-year 


*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 

4-9 133,000 113,990 

133.000 52 

122,000 

122,000 
average 


Ten-year average 


3,494,360 


3,111,439 


Crop year flour production 
> —July 1 to 
Mar. 10, 
1960 


Mar. 6-11, Mar. 7-12, Mar. 9, 
1949 1948 1951 
78 85 26,797,887 
91 91 46,811,635 
90 90 17,300,330 
82 77 19,039,056 
95 84 738,889 


89 87 


19,481,780 
18,930,005 
9,036,303 





120,687 


SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
340,600 
340,600 
. 340,600 
340,600 


797 117,726,923 


Flour 

output 
362,185 
341,877 
284,090 
309,952 


% ac- 
tivity 
March 4-10 106 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Wichita 
5-day week 
capacity 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 


Flour 
output 
87,305 


% ac 
tivity 
March 4-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Salina 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
83,500 82,120 
83,500 *83,947 
83,500 $1,147 
83,500 87,620 


% ac 
tivity 
March 4-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





Dp ive Mills O de of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output 
829,405 


. 836,750 

836,750 °871,886 
834,250 711,985 
834,500 771,324 


March 4-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 

capacity output 

671,400 561,990 
- 671,400 *556,213 
Year ago 650,095 610,635 
Two years ago .. 650,805 636,657 
Five-year average : see 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


% ac 


March 4-9 
Previous week 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of 
season total of (1) 
Kansas City and St 
Dakota and Montana 
Buffalo, N.Y 


millfeeds, in tons, 


Joseph; (2) 


South west* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
27,561 948,057 


Weekly 


March 4-9 
Previous 


13,669 
week 114,001 
Two weeks ago 

1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
Five-yr. average 


*Principal mills. **75% total 


for the current and prior two weeks, 
principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
principal 
including Minneapolis, St. 
Production computed on the basis of 


Northwest* - 


production to date 
2,77 


capacity 


together with 
mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
72% flour extraction: 
Buffalot —~Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date 
9,293 337,733 1,798,561 
$9,031 
9,919 
10,950 
9,002 
8,961 
9,400 : ll 
9,521 368,131 
mills. tRevised 


Crop year 


12,7 


2,935 
833 
144 


246 


tAll 





March 13. The car situation has eased 
somewhat, but most of the export 
shipments are being made out of ac- 
cumulated storage at terminals. Ex- 
porters are taking all of the quick 
stuff that is offered, but this is in 
limited amounts. 

Winter came to the Pacific North- 
west last week, both east and west 
of the Cascades. Temperatures were 
not extremely low, with some thaw- 
ing during the day. It is a little early 


to assess the damage, if any. West 
of the mountains, however, consider- 
able damage may result from freez- 
ing and thawing weather. 
——“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP TRANSFERRED 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange membership of the 
late A. W. Mansfield, Thompson & 
McKinnon, has been transferred to 
James A. Prindiville. 
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DELAY INDICATED IN;FORWARD 
EXPORT ALLOCATIONS OF GRAIN 





None Expected Before March 17; Importer Representa- 
tives Agree to Hold Demands Within Shipping Poten-_ 
tial; 1.45 Million Long Tons Move in February 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of foreign governments this week ex- 
pressed their desire to hold down 
their grain requirements from the 
U.S. to the shipping potential now 
available, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials said following a con- 
ference with the foreign representa- 
tives and other U.S. agencies. 

This means that there probably will 
not be any forward grain export al- 
location announcement before 
March 17. 

More than 1.45 million long tons of 
grain were lifted during February, ac- 
cording to a compilation of private 
trade reports and the official Com- 
modity Credit Corp. statement. It is 
expected that the March liftings will 
equal or exceed the February record. 
{See accompanying tables.) 


FEBRUARY GRAIN EXPORTS 
(Commodity Credit Corp.) 
Bushels 


(rain 
Wheat 
Barley 
Corn 3 4s 
Flaxseed 
(bats °43,390 
Rye IT1.000 
Soybeans 1,589 


Grain 


Long tons 
316,824 





sorghume 4,500,288 


Total, all grains 554,266 


(Not Including CCC) 


(long tons) 
Bread Coarse Soy 





Country grains grains beans 
Austria 26,497 
Belgium 67 s 19,011 
Bolivia 160 
Brazil RON 
Cent. America 50 
Denmark 9.900 
Ecuador 984 
Egypt 21,217 : 
France 18,600 2,673 
Germany 30,431 . 
India 1,350 9,800 
Ireland 9,058 22,449 
Israel 29,235 ‘ 
Italy 28,515 30,650 
Japan 141,336 47,688 
Mexico . Pere 2,475 
Netherlands 21,625 28,577 < 
Norway ... 17,473 2,698 2,000 
Peru ee 4,850 cove 
Portugal .. 1,120 
Spain . 3,118 
Switzerland 21,834 11,185 
U. K. . 177,988 109,906 
Total 590,210 339,436 4,673 
Total, all kinds 934,319 
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Denmark, Panama 
Complete Wheat 
Pact Buying 


WASHINGTON —-The International 
Wheat Agreement quotas of Den- 
mark and Panama and Lebanon have 
been filled, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced. 

During the period Feb. 28, 1951, to 
March 6, 1951, inclusive, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 2,196,000 bu. flour (in wheat equiv- 
alent) under the IWA against 1950-51 
quotas. Since Feb. 13 export rates 
have been announced only for flour 
on a bushel of wheat equivalent basis. 
Adjusted cumulative sales to March 
6 against 1950-51 quotas are 213,239,- 
000 bu. (See table on page 00). 

During the week 355,000 bu. wheat 
were sold by a commercial exporter 
to Denmark against the IWA quota. 
The exporter obtained the wheat from 
the CCC at the IWA maximum price 








in exchange for strategic materials. 

The USDA has been notified by the 
Wheat Council in London that at an 
early date Hong Kong will resume 
purchases of IWA flour through the 
commercial trade. Any U.S. sales re- 
ported under the IWA must be cov- 
ered by import licenses specially en- 
dorsed for IWA purchases. Exporters 
of wheat or flour to Macao and Hong 
Kong must obtain certification that 
the wheat or flour is for use only in 
the area to which the sale is made. 
This certification should be included 
in the cable confirmation of sale 
from the foreign buyer. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 

WARD TO PAY $1.37', 
NEW YORK—Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, has announced 
that the directors of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. have declared the regular 


quarterly dividend of 1%% 
a share) on the outstanding 514% 
cumulative preferred stock of the 
company, and also declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ a share on the 
outstanding common stock of the 
company. Both dividends are payable 
April 1, 1951, to holders of record 
March 16, 1951. 
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KANSAS HOUSE APPROVES 
TAX FOR WHEAT RESEARCH 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Kansas 
House of Representatives March 10 
passed and sent to the Senate the 
bill proposing a state organization of 
wheat growers and a levy on wheat 
sales to finance research work on the 
state’s leading crop. The margin of 
passage was a 10-vote majority. 

Whether or not the measure, which 
has the support of leading wheat and 
regional groups in the state, will get 
senate action this session is uncer- 
tain. Adjournment of the state legis- 
lature is not more than a fortnight 
away. 


($1.37% 








The bill would bring appointment 
of a seven-man commission to admin- 
ister funds which would be collected 
by a one-mill levy on all wheat sold. 

Similar bills have been proposed in 
Nebraska, Colorado and Oklahoma. 
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Progress Reported 
in Millfeed Price 
Ceiling Planning 


WASHINGTON—Flour milling and 
feed industry officials drew closer 
together in their joint problem over 
millfeed price ceilings at a meeting 
at the Office of Price Stabilization 
last week. 

At first it had been thought that 
feed industry consultants might insist 
that specific millfeed ceiling prices 
be tied to a corn-millfeed feeding re- 
lationship. But feed consultants are 
reported to have conceded to the flour 
millers’ aspect of pricing. 

While no final decisions were 
reached, OPS officials said that in- 
formal and tentative decisions were 
made to establish flat prices for 
millfeeds at Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis and the Pacific Northwest 
with appropriate differentials be- 
tween these markets—all of which 
would be tied into the Kansas City 
millfeed futures market. 

Interior Kansas milling points 
probably would obtain a price level 
representing the Kansas City base 
price freight off. 





Drive for Price Support at 100%, 
Ceilings at 110% of Parity Seen 


WASHINGTON—A farm bloc drive 
for 100% price support for basic agri- 
cultural commodities and a price ceil- 
ing level of 110% of parity was fore- 
seen last week when the southern 
cotton bloc staged a rebellion against 
dollars and cents ceilings on raw cot- 
ton. 

The defense production watch-dog 
committee heard Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, and 
Michael V. DiSalle, price director, 
explain their respective positions on 
raw cotton price ceilings. It was dis- 
closed that U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture had opposed any price ceil- 
ing on this commodity, preferring 
that price controls be established 
at later levels of distribution and 
that other expedients—such as tight 
margin controls over commodity 
market transactions, release of gov- 
ernment stocks of loan cotton and 
export controls—be used before any 
ceiling price be placed on the raw 
commodity. 


Maybank Statement 


The southern cotton bloc revolt 
against price ceilings on raw cotton 
produced an important statement by 
Sen. Burnett Maybank (D., S.C.), 
committee chairman. He said he was 
introducing an amendment to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 which 
would ban any price ceiling on any 
agricultural commodity at the pro- 
ducer level and he said he would 
guarantee that when the defense pro- 
duction legislation as far as price 
control is concerned comes up for 
legislative consideration there will be 
no roll backs of price from their pres- 
ent levels. 

The examination of Secretary 
Brannan produced another sensation- 
al aspect when he was asked what 
authority he had over price supports 
of commodities. He admitted that he 
could in the national interest and 
without regard for the provisions of 
the Defense Act set price supports 


for a commodity higher than the 
ceilings which the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization might set. 

It is now seen that the farm bloc, 
spurred by the antagonism of the 
southern cotton group toward price 
ceilings on cotton will fight for a 
price support level of not less than 
100% of parity and price ceilings at 
110% of parity for agricultural com- 
modities. 

Within the last week one of the 
southern cotton leaders said that 
the cotton producer wanted a 
guarantee of parity for his crop 
and that the currently high price 
ceiling for raw cotton did not mean 
the full protection the farmer be- 
lieved he was entitled to get. 

The attitude of the southern cot- 
ton group in Congress indicates that 
when the administration goes to Con- 
gress for a renewal of its price con- 


trol authority, substantial changes 
may be pending on control authority 
over agricultural commodities. In 
some quarters there is a comment 
that price control now is a fiction, 
and there is a remote possibility that 
Congress might even take away price 
control power over agriculture and 
limit control authority to hard goods, 
manufactured products and items 
entering military production. 

The DiSalle-Brannan appearance 
before the defense production watch- 
dog committee disclosed a basic dis- 
agreement between USDA and OPS 
over controls over raw cotton, but 
the price director defended his action 
on the grounds that while the cotton 
bloc wanted full parity for the farm- 
er, he failed to see why the present 
ceiling price of approximately 125% 
of parity was not a fair price ceiling 
for that commodity. 





FDA May Study Country Elevators 
for Control of Insect Infestation 


WASHINGTON The Food and 
Drug Administration is reported to 
be considering an investigation in 
country elevators on the matter of 
sanitation of grain. The Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn., in a 
recent news letter to its members, 
said that the Food and Drug officials 
will seek to determine how insect 
and rodent contamination of stored 
grain can or should be corrected in 
country elevators. 

It is expected that the investiga- 
tion will include a number of country 
elevators in various areas during 1951. 

During the past year, the Food and 
Drug Administration has been con- 
ducting a similar investigation in 16 
selected flour mills in the U.S. to 
determine the relationship between 
hidden insect infestation in wheat and 
the insect fragment count in flour 


milled from the sample wheat. 

J. O. Clarke, director of program 
research for the FDA, made an off- 
the-record preliminary report of that 
investigation at a recent meeting of 
operative millers held at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. FDA of- 
ficials probably concluded, from the 
results of the flour mill research 
study, that the proper place to begin 
control of insect infestation in grain 
is in farmers’ granaries and country 
elevators. Milling industry represen- 
tatives have been urging for a long 
time that something be done about 
the problem, pointing out that the 
present grain standards do not pro- 
vide for any dockage of grain bear- 
ing hidden insects. The millers have 
argued that their industry was being 
penalized for a condition beyond their 
control. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS | 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











oe 


ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low = 
_ 


oe 1951 
Allied Mills, Ine. 26% 
Allis-Chalmers .. 28% 
Pfd. $3.25 -. 100 = “ 
Am. Cyanamid 
Res i 1: 3% 
-D-M Co, 
orden 
Burry Bis. Corp. 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pid. $7 
Cream of Wheat. 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. $4 A 
Pid. $3.25 2nd 
*Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Pid. $8 


Gen, Foods Corp. 
Pid, $3.50 . 
General — Inc. 

Pfd. 3% % 

Pid. 5% ose 
we &@ Ce. .... 
. $3.50 

. ‘Bise uit Co. 
. ° . 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 
Pad. G6 ..... 
Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co.. 
Ptd. _ 154 *156 
ae ey ‘Purina 


sterling ‘Drug 
"td. $3.50 


mM Bis., Inc. 
United Biscuit 

of America .... 35 2% 35 

Pid. $4.50 ..... % 106 *108 
Victor Ch. 52 39% «650% 

Pfd. $3.50 96%, *100%, 

Ward — Co. 218 14% 21% 
Pid. . 1 97 *103% 103% 
Bid Asked 
*Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16%, 
*Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. .. ae ae —_ son 
+Standard Milling Co. ‘ 

*Previous close. **Midwest | stock mn 
*Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Ine, 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded March 10: Bid Asked 
Greal A. & P. Tea Co. 131 132 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 132% 133% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. il 11% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York 31% 32 
Horn & Hardart Ba of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 1081, 110 
Horn & Hardart --noll of 

New York, 88 Pfd. 165 169 
Novadel-Agene . 16% 17% 
Omar, Ine. 19% 20% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 110 1iz% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants By Ba, 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Lew Close Close 
Feb. Mar. 


19: 31 


Canada Bread 
Pid. B 

Can. Food Prod. 
A . 


te 
Fanwue 


Pfd. 
Catelli Food, A . 
Consol, Bakeries 
Federal Grain, A 
Ptd. $1.40 
Gen. Bakeries . 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd. 1 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 
Mid-Pacifie Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Purity Flour 
Pid. f 
St. Lawrence Fl. 
Pfd. 1 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 2 
George Weston 3 2 31% 34% 
Pid. 4%% , VY, 101 
Woods Mig. Pid. : 2 34 35 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: Bid 
Canadian Bakeries 9% 
Catelli Food, B 18% 
Inter-City Bakeries 1 
International Mig., Pfd. 
McCabe Grain, A 
McCabe Grain, B 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 
Reliance Grain 
Western Grain 


ve “ = 
xtenneusd 
Ske lhaSESS 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
ompiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade March 3 1951 (0000's 

omitted) Wheat Oats Rye Barl’'y 
13 
104 . 
347 1,026 


Duluth . . 
Milwaukee, afloat 


Totals 
Previous week 


MILLING WHEAT 
Call Vuetor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 


variety. 


Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


GANSAS CITY 6, mrssOURt 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint e ee by Wayne 6G. Martin, Jr. 





NCE more the flour distribut- 
Or industry of the U.S. may 
well be thankful that it has at 

its disposal the services of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. It is through this organization 
that the industry has been represented 
at conferences with government offi- 
cials regarding mark-ups and other 
factors affecting flour distributors 
under price control regulations. 

Needless to say, no individual, nor 
even a large number of individuals, 
could receive the recognition of gov- 
ernment officials as does this national 
organization. In dealing with nation- 
wide problems, the government is in- 
terested only in talking with repre- 
sentatives of industries which can 
speak for the country as a whole. 

Events have moved so rapidly that 
the representatives of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors who 
are conferring with government offi- 
cials in this emergency are virtually 
the same as handled these problems 
during World War II. Consequently, 
flour distributors have at the head of 
their ranks seasoned men, well ex- 
perienced through their activities 
during the last war. Without this rep- 
resentation, the industry would indeed 
be in trouble. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM—Re- 
gardless of what trend the draft may 
take, wholesale grocers will inevit- 


ably be confronted with a manpower 
problem. 

However, one of the chief problems 
confronting wholesalers is found in 
the higher wage scale being paid by 
defense industries. This will inevit- 
ably drain wholesalers’ sources of 
manpower. Wholesalers can hardly 
hope to compete on the open labor 
market with those industries which 
have large defense orders. 

While there is no definite answer 
to this problem, the first step whole- 
sale grocers should take is to exam- 
ine closely their entire list of em- 
ployees to see what ones may be 
drafted and also to study the possi- 
bility of other men leaving for higher 
paid defense work. Some of these men 
may be replaced by older workers. 
But in any event, wholesalers should 
know exactly what they may expect 
from their employees in the future. 
CONTROL COSTS—With price con- 
trols in effect, it is imperative that 
wholesalers control their costs un- 
der all circumstances. It is not only 
essential that these costs be con- 
troled but that very accurate data be 
kept on them. 

In the event that the industry may 
need higher mark-ups than accorded 
it by the government, the only way 
such requests can be obtained is 
through the presentation of positive 
proof of the need for such relief. That 
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YES, 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 


CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY  } 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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can come only through cost figures. 

It seems too bad that it requires 
an emergency to get many wholesale 
grocers to study their costs of opera- 
tion and to prepare figures showing 
them, yet that seems to be the case. 
Naturally the more progressive opera- 
tors in the industry have watched 
these factors closely for years, but 
many of the smaller ones have not. 
The time has come, however, when 
it is highly essential that all, regard- 
less of the size of their businesses, 
follow this practice. 


THE COMING CONVENTION—The 
forthcoming convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 13-14, will 
undoubtedly be one of the most im- 
portant meetings ever held by this 
organization. For one thing, it is im- 
mediately prior to the annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, which will be held in the 
same hotel, thus giving distributors 
an opportunity to confer with their 
sources of supply. 

What is even more important is 
that there will probably be much 
more information available at that 
time in respect to mark-ups and other 
operating practices by flour distribu- 
tors under government price con- 
trols. Representatives of the indus- 
try who are conferring with govern- 
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ment officials will be present to give 
distributors the very latest informa- 
tion available. 

Certainly this is one business con- 
ference which no flour distributor can 
afford to miss if it is at all possible 
for him to be present. In times like 
these a unified opinion is essential, 
and the forthcoming conference of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors is where this best may be 
obtained. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Look Publishes Feature 
Article on Easter Breads 


NEW YORK—tThe issue of Look 
magazine published this week in- 
cludes a feature article on the prepa- 
ration of an Easter bunny and hot 
cross buns from a package of yeast- 
roll mix. 

The illustrated article explains how 
easily these Easter breads may be 
made from the mix. Iris Mann, who 
played Alice in a television produc- 
tion of “Alice in Wonderland,” is 
shown making and decorating the 
bunny and buns. Cutout patterns for 
Easter breads are offered by Look. 

The article says “bread and roll 
making is in style again in American 
homes,” and it says that ‘‘many fam- 
ilies turn to packaged yeast-roll mixes 
to make their own” breads. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALERS MEET WITH 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
national wholesale grocery industry 
advisory committee met recently with 
officials of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The committee met with officials of 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES INCREASE 


* 
WASHINGTON—Dollar 
wholesale grocers 
were up 34% 
up 15% 
Bureau 
creases 


sales of 
in January, 1951, 
from January, 1950, and 
from December, 1950, the 
of the Census reports. In- 
were general in all areas. 
Sales of chain grocery and combina- 
tion stores in January were $899 mil- 
lion, up some 22% from January, 
1950, but down 138% from December, 
1950. 


OPS to advise 
prospective 
lation. It 
cials for 


that agency on the 
wholesalers’ margin regu- 
with USDA offi- 
a preliminary discussion of 
its responsibility under the defense 
mobilization program 


also met 


The committee, which includes 24 
wholesaler representatives, is one of 
17 industry advisory groups recently 
established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The group, according to trade 
officials, serves OPS, USDA and other 
government agencies 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Grocery Product 
Distribution 
Study Issued 

NEW YORK—The 
Product Distribution 


Scripps-Howard 
has been issued 


fourth Grocery 

survey in 
newspaper markets 
Information on dis- 
tribution of all-purpose flour and all 
types of prepared mixes is included 

The survey covers the markets of 
2 Scripps-Howard papers—the Cin- 
cinnati Post, Cleveland Press, Colum- 
bus Citizen, Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, El Paso Herald-Post & Times 
Fort Worth Houston Press, 
Indianapolis Times, Knoxville News- 
Sentinel, Memphis Press-Scimitar & 
Commercial Appeal, Pittsburgh Press 
and San Francisco News. 

The report shows the per cent of 
food stores in each market carrying 
each of the brands of dif- 
ferent products. Field work 
for the study was completed in June, 
1950 


Press 


Various 


grocery 


A special analysis of the various 
grocery products classifications shows 
the numbers of brands within the 
various classifications. This analysis 
was made for 11 markets, Denver be- 
ing excluded because brands with 
than 5° distribution in that 
market were not reported. 

The analysis for prepared flour 
mixes of all kinds shows a large num- 
ber of brands—346 in the 11 markets 
One hundred and eighty-five of these 
are distributed in only one market 
39 in two markets, 30 in three mar 
kets, 20 in four, 11 in five, 11 in six 
6 in seven, 9 in eight, 5 in nine, 8 in 
10 and only 22 in all markets. 

The total number of brands of all 
flour sold in the 11 markets 
was reported at 95. Seventy-three of 
these have distribution in only one 
market, 11 in two markets, 4 in 
three markets, 4 in five, 1 in six, 1 
in ten and only 1 in all eleven mar- 
kets 


less 


purpose 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


FOOD EXPOSITION WEEK 
SCHEDULED IN ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—The week of June 9-15 
has been designated as “International 
Food Exposition Week,” in Illinois by 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson and in Chica- 

go by Mayor Martin H. Kennelly 
The International Food Exposition 
will be sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers in connec- 
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tion with the association’s 52nd an- 
nual convention in Chicago. 

The exposition will be held in the 
twin exhibit halls of Navy Pier. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USWGA OFFICERS MEET 
WITH OFFICIALS OF OPS 


WASHINGTON—The president and 
executive committee of the U.S. 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. met re- 
cently with officials of the Office of 
Price Stabilization for an informal 
discussion of the forthcoming margin 
regulations for wholesale and retail 
food distributors. 


The OPS officials, guests of the 
USWGA group at a luncheon, said 
the orders would solve many of the 
difficulties confronting food distribu- 
tors as a result of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulations. They said the reg- 
ulations would be issued soon. 

OPS officials at the luncheon in- 
cluded Edward F. Phelps, assistant 
price stabilization director, and John 
B. Hutson, chief of the food and res- 
taurant division. USWGA officers in 
attendance included Edward G. Bier- 
haus of Vincennes, Ind., president; 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive vice 
president, and R. H. Rowe, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 


SHERWIN HILL RENAMED 
PRESIDENT OF NAWGA 


CHICAGO—Sherwin A. Hill of Lee 
& Cady, Detroit, was reelected presi- 
dent of the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. at the organiza- 
tion’s recent convention in Chicago. 

Arthur W. Lutz of the Smart & 
Final Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, con- 
tinues as chairman of the board, and 
J. Stanley Seeman of Seeman Bros., 
Inc., New York, was reelected treas- 
urer. M. L. Toulme continues as ex- 
ecutive vice president and Ralph B. 
Johnson as secretary. 





Siam Youcan 


HINK what a saving like that would do to your conversion cost. 


HOW MUCH MORE DOES 
YOUR OLD-FASHIONED 
WHEAT TEMPERING COST 


? 


get up to 10% 


more patent, same ash 


with Forster Conditioner 


We 


can prove that the Forster wheat conditioner will save you a substantial 


amount of money as compared with old-style wheat tempering systems. 


It is already doing so for a number of millers. 


With Forster conditioning the miller can obtain a cleaner and quicker 


separation of endosperm and bran. That means more patent, with no higher 


ash, and less power required. And you have greater production flexibility. 


You can change in an hour from one mill mix to another. There are other 


benefits, too, such as cleaner wheat to help reduce fragment count in flour. 


Because we know the Forster wheat conditioner will do this job, we are 


willing to install one in your plant on a rental system which requires no 


initial capital investment on your part. 


If you are interested in producing 


better flour at lower cost, let us tell you more about this plan. Write today. 


1441 $ 


SO. MCLEAN BLYD. 


WICHITA 12, KANSAS 


e We Condition All Cereal Grains « 
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Beyond Control 


We do not believe there is any way 
to “control” inflation. It may at least 
be set down as fact that men have 
been trying it since written history 
was begun and none has ever suc- 
ceeded. The past is strewn with gov- 
ernments and nations wrecked in the 
attempt. 

You can, of course, stop inflation. 
You do that by the simple process of 
not making two pieces of money 
where one was before. And once you 
stop inflating the currency—cheapen- 
ing the money—prices and wages will 
readjust themselves. Even a_ labor 
union can't get more money where 
more money isn't. 

In Rome the Caesars tossed the 
black-marketers to the lions—literal- 
ly. In France they fed them to Ma- 
dame Guillotine. In Russia (there's 
control for you) they used the con- 
centration camp. But neither the 
Caesars, nor the French revolution- 
ists, nor the Politburo controlled in- 
flation. 

And neither, we believe, can this 
government “control” it. The control 
program is going to be repaired, 
patched and shored-up as it flound- 
ers from minor crisis to bigger crisis. 
We are going to get laws, rules, ex- 
hortations and demands while the 
confusion gets compounded. And 
right along with these we are going 
to get all the effects of inflation as 
long as the government inflates. 
Wall Street Journal. 


e@ee 

HOME IS THE MILL—Should you 
chance to run across a Confederate 
war map and put your finger on the 
area surrounding Atlanta, Ga., you 
will find a landmark: “Wadsworth’s 
Mill,” situated on Shoal Creek some 
four miles south of the town now 
called Decatur. To bring the matter 
Strictly up to date, the address is 
now 3726 McAfee Avenue. It is a 
quiet spot reached by a rocky, narrow 
red clay road seldom traveled to the 
end where there is the only ford 
across the creek in DeKalb County. 

The mill, a two-story structure, 
32x24 feet, with 10x10 sills, 8x8 posts 
and 4x10 girts, was built some time 
between 1822 and 1830 by a Massa- 
chusetts tinsmith named Wadsworth. 
It was of New England braced-frame 
construction on a_ high fieldstone 
foundation, with the millstones, two 
corn and two wheat, seated on a 
raised platform, with a 14x14 hand- 
hewn oak breast beam on posts to 
independent sills on the lower foun- 
dation. The massive upright beams 
are still standing after having with- 
stood the ravages of time and weath- 
er for over 120 years. Broomstick-size 
pegs, hand fashioned, secure the 
joists, and the marks of sharp axes 
in the hand-hewn timbers and clay 
base mortar are evidence of its solid- 
ity and firm construction as well as 
a determination to build it to last. 
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Later the second floor supported a 
cotton gin. 

Records show that many a wagonload 
of meal was turned out to help toward 
the subsistence of the Confederate 
Army. Activities, however, ceased 
about 1900, and in 1914 the dam, a 
fieldstone structure about 10 ft. high, 
washed out. Then, in 1948, Dr. Steph- 
en W. Gray, professor of anatomy 
at Emory University, became imbued 
with the idea that the old mill could 
be converted into a home and still 
retain its old characteristics. He pur- 
chased the mill and grounds and 
with the assistance of two medical 
students from the university began 
to put his ideas into effect. 

Apart from the changes and addi- 
tions necessary in making the trans- 
formation from mill to home, there 
has been no effort to modernize the 
exterior. Inside, the larger posts, girts 
and beams are allowed to show. A 
staircase winds gently to the second 
story, and a stone addition provides 
a low-wing bedroom to offset the 47- 
foot-high mill. The original appear- 
ance of the place has not been dis- 
turbed except for the removal of a 
huge wisteria vine that showed signs 
of winning a century-old argument 
in tearing loose part of the founda- 
tion. 

According to Dr. Gray, the only 
disturbing feature during the recon- 
struction was when he heard hoof- 
beats and looked up from his car- 
pentry work to see a haughty old 
gentleman driving past in a well-kept 
sulky drawn by a sleek trotter. The 
driver looked straight ahead but said 
not a word and the doctor is still 
wondering if it might not have been 
Miller Wadsworth returning to see 
how his mill was doing in these ma- 
chine-age days.—Ivah Moyer Thomas. 

®es 

& & & And pray what can be pleas- 
anter to behold? Give me a beautiful 
sight, a neat and smart woman, heat- 
ing her oven and setting her bread! 
And if the bustle does make the sign 
of labor glisten on her brow, where 
is the man that would not kiss that 
off, rather than lick the plaster from 
the cheek of a duchess?—William 
Cobbett in Cottage Economy, 1820. 


e®ee 
& & & It is impossible to market 
grain by any method without the aid 
of speculation. With the open futures 
market the risks of a possible drop 
in price are assumed by private per- 
sons who buy the grain, hold it for 
a time and risk their own money, 
just as do the shareholders of hail, 
fire and other insurance companies. 
Whenever the government buys the 
grain and holds it, as it is now doing 
in Canada, the risk of course is still 
there, and so the government becomes 
a speculator. But the government has 
no funds of its own, so actually un- 
der government marketing it is either 
the farmers themselves or the taxpay- 
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ers who are obliged, whether they 
like it or not, to insure the wheat 
against a drop in price—in short, to 
speculate in grain.—Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd. 

e@e@8@ 


& & & STAFF OF LIFE—That 
keen attention to detail which is nec- 
essary to make a successful flour 
miller has been vividly illustrated by 
Sir Alfred Munnings, the son of a 
miller in Suffolk, England, and a dis- 
tinguished British artist. In a re- 
cently published autobiography he 
reveals that his father was a deeply 
religious man. Not even this, how- 
ever, was allowed to interfere with 
his work as a miller and on many oc- 
casions Miller Munnings was known 
to interrupt family prayers to hurry 
outside to inspect a passing load of 
wheat which he had observed through 
the window despite his preoccupa- 
tion with things spiritual. Having 
satisfied himself as to its quality he 
would return and go on quietly pray- 
ing. 
e@ee 

June 11, 1951, will mark the six- 
tieth anniversary of the sailing from 
Duluth, Minn., of the first “whale- 
back” specially built for carrying 
grain, the Charles W. Wetmore, des- 
tined for an Atlantic port. 


bi oly 
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UNREGENERATE 


“I should not mind,” 
blown man, 
“To go when Spring comes down; 
I have seen so many wheat fields lie 
Withered and parched and brown. 


said the wind- 


If I could go when my fields are 
pierced 

By the green of a sharp young 
blade, 

Then I could sit at my Master’s 
feet, 

Believing, and unafraid.” 


Sadie Fuller Seagrave 








W. F. Cahill, Loren Fletcher and Charles 
M. Loring were operating this Minneapolis 
mill—the Galaxy—75 years ago. Albert C. 
Loring was to follow in the flour milling 
footsteps of his father, Charles M., and many 
years later became head of the Pillsbury 
company. 





“Well, sir,’ 


’ said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 


Mills, “the other night I was settin’ smokin’ an’ Mis’ Fetchit 
she was talkin’ about this, that an’ the other thing, an’ in 










particular about the big-four confer- 
“ence in Paris, an’ all of a sudden I got 
ae to thinkin’ what a smart idea 
it would have been to send her 


over there to meet Mis’ Gro- 
myko. I don’t rightly call 
myself a woman’s-righter, 
but Mis’ Fetchit has some 
mighty Christian notions, an’ 


=== it seems as if petticoats could do 
better’n us men have done to keep the 


nations from tearing each other limb from limb. One thing 
leadin’ to another, it jes’ sort of bore in on me, what with 
all the tusslin’ between labor an’ management an’ farmers 
an’ consumers over who gets the best deal out of guvvament 
controls, that mebbee the women-folks could do better 
with that, too. Least- ~aways, as I told to Mis’ Fetchit when 
I went to put the cat out, it’s a kind of pity things can’t be 
settled up square an’ fair before the hell-raisin’ begins 
instead of when it’s over. I don’t allow my thinkin’s goin’ to 
change things a considerable sight, but it does seem jes’ 
naturally ornery an’ low-down that all the trouble the 
world’s been through an’ all it’s got to go through is jes’ 


because of plumb ignorance 


an’ suspicion an’ misunder- 


standing that more’ n nineteen hundred years ain’t cleaned 
out the hearts an’ minds of men.” 





> 
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COMPLIANCE WITH ENRICHMENT 
LEGISLATION 

jg owobaprer states and the territories of 

Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico have statutes 
requiring enrichment of flour and bread. Such laws 
usually contain provisions similar to those in the 
federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act for the 
inspection of mills and bakeries and for the 
sampling of foods for analysis. But in all the 26 
states probably there is some kind of enforcement 
machinery that could be put in motion. The 
enforcement record to date, however, is not im- 
pressive. e 

The Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, which is the mainspring of the 
enrichment movement, naturally is concerned with 
this matter of compliance and with measures of 
enforcement where the statutes are not being 
made fully effective. To obtain information on this 
subject letters addressed to appropriate 
officials in the 26 states. Information was request- 
ed with to funds available for enforce- 
ment purposes, the character of inspection relied 
upon, the number of samples analyzed, the pro- 
portion of samples failing to meet the standard, 
and the number of prosecutions. Twenty-one 
replies were received. 

The Food and Nutrition Board was surprised 
to learn that analyses had been made of the vita- 
min content of enriched bread and flour in only 
eight states. The extent of these operations varied, 
as did the proportion of the samples found to be in 
violation of law. In three states from 25 to 60% 
of the bread inspected was found to be deficient 
in enriching ingredients. Enforcement, however, 
had not been going on long enough to bring about 
corrections. In one of these states a 
large number of bakeries had been inspected with 
a view to detecting violations and to impress 
bakers with their obligations. It was found that 
10% were not enriching. The proportion of viola- 
tive samples in the other states in which examina- 
tions had peen made ranged from 5 to 15%. 

No chemical analyses had been made in six 
states but a substantial number of bakeries and 
flour mills had been inspected. Enforcement offi- 
cials were of the opinion that the enrichment 
of both flour and bread was fairly satisfactory. In 
six other states there had been no enforcement 
of the law. In one of these the enactment did 
not become effective until July 1, 1950. In the 
other five enforcement funds had not been made 
available 

Federal control of enriched bread and flour is 
applicable only to shipments from one state to 
another and to imports or exports. Only a small 
part of the bread sold in the U.S. moves in inter- 
state commerce, and control is therefore primarily 
a state problem. However, during the past year 
the Federal Food and Drug Administration ex- 
amined about 600 samples of enriched flour and 
bread. Approximately 10% of these samples were 
found to be deficient in enriching ingredients. In 
most where bread failed to meet its 
declared potency it was found not to have been 
enriched at all. This was not true to the same 
extent with flour. In no instance was failure to 
contain the proper amounts of the enriching in- 
gredients traced to improperly prepared enrich- 
ment mixtures. 

The Food and Nutrition Board finds that 
large bakers are inclined toward use of tablets 
but that many retail bakers favor mill enrich- 
ment of flour in less than carlot shipments. Mill- 
ers, the board reports, “are on record that flour 
for any baker can be had enriched if so specified.” 
Uniformity of practice appears to be tied up with 
the problem of bread standards. The proposed 
definition of enriched bread makes the baker 
responsible. Presumably the official view is that 
analysis of bread is easier than checking com- 
pliance back through the flour to the mill. 
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“Nevertheless,” comments the board, “the prob- 
lem of enforcement of enrichment of bread will 
be vastly simplified if and when the practice of 
enrichment of bakery flour at the mills becomes 
general. This is primarily due to the relatively 
large number of bakeries requiring inspection 
(25,000 to 30,000) compared with 300 to 400 pro- 
ducers of bakery flour.” 

It seems imperative at this stage of the move- 
ment that there should be conscientious atten- 
tion from both government and industry to the 
matter of enforcing enrichment. This remarkable 
development in nutrition had the initial impulse 
of wartime regulation and is now supported by 
the legislation of more than half the states, but 
its progress has been rendered swift and easy by 
the good-will and good faith of the breadstuffs 
industries. Disclosures of noncompliance with the 
laws should not close our eyes to the fact that 
in those states which have no mandatory statutes 
a very large proportion of the white bread and 
flour continues to be enriched on a voluntary 
basis. The good faith of government and of the 
public should match this extraordinary perform- 
ance. 

e®ee 

It would be an excellent idea if government, 
business, labor and agriculture were each to send 
its best statesmen to a conference to draw up a 
set of basic principles to guide makers of our 
economic policies during the long period of con- 
trols that apparently lies ahead of us. —U.S. News 
& World Report. 


eee 
THE MANPOWER POTENTIAL 


ANPOWER shortage, about which so much 
is being said, has its roots in two economic 
philosophies developing out of the great depression 
of the thirties. The “last frontier” fallacy led to 
sharing the work. Government, with the palliative 
of social security, began taking workers off the 
job at 65, and union labor moved in toward fewer 
hours. It was a statistical and somewhat fictitious 
device for creating more jobs for fewer workers. 
World war prosperity made the phony device 
work. Otherwise there must have been a continu- 
ation of what might be called a_ subsistence 
economy, under which we would have shared what 
there was without hoping for any more. Now the 
situation is entirely different. We enter the cur- 
rent international emergency with virtually no 
unemployment, and the problem is how to find 
enough hands and feet to go around. 

Without digging deeply into the whys and 
wherefores, the Bakers and Confectioners Journal, 
published by the Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America, tosses down a 
bundle of editorial worries about all this. It says: 

“There is something ironic about the sudden 
concern of industry over manpower shortages. 
Many employers in our industry, as well as others, 
can blame themselves primarily for any grief 
they suffer over being unable to man critical 
jobs in their plants. A major share of the re- 
sponsibility for not having men to move into key 
plant positions is due to short-sighted thinking 
and failure to train employes in new techniques 
and new machinery. Generally, the employee suf- 
fers from the lack of an adequate plant training 
program, but, in periods of manpower shortages, 
the employer also takes a beating.” 

Too many plants hire a man at one job and 
leave him shackled to the task, complains the 


AL 


union spokesman. The employer forgets all about 
him, except to note that he is performing the 
duties required of him, contributing his part to 
the endless grinding of production and profits. 
Then comes the day when technological changes 
leave the one-skill worker without a job. Manage- 
ment trains young men for the new machines— it 
can’t afford to bother with the older ones. 

The Journal's editor then comes to grips with 
the problem of age in industry. The first step in 
enlarging our manpower potential by making 
better use of the working force we have, he says, 
is to persuade management “to stop penalizing 
workers because of their age.” That will auto- 
matically cure the national problem of what to 
do with the growing number of older people. 
Management, therefore, must “accept the fact 
that workers in middle age and beyond cannot 
be made productively useful unless they are given 
the opportunity to keep pace with improved tech- 
niques, new products and other phases of craft 
progress.” The name for this is “on-the-job train- 
ing.” 

We are inclined to agree in general with the 
editor of the Journal, but we must go a step 
farther than that. Management doubtless has not 
done all that it could to improve the effectiveness 
and thus the size of its manpower resources, but 
it can certainly be counted upon to do a lot better 
if it is allowed to. Those hangover philosophies 
born of the depression and the general world long- 
ing for welfare and security—generally at some one 
else’s expense—will have to be put in escrow. Labor 
will have to do its part toward bringing about 
such a moratorium (we had almost written 
“reform”). For the labor union is as responsible 
as any other agency or influence for the national 
deficiency in manpower potential. 


e@ee 
STILL ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


ILL management, outside this continent, 
seems to be much more intimately con- 


cerned than it is here with the technical processes 


upon which today’s flour manufacture rests. 
Executive shop talk in North America seldom 
embraces matters that are not closely associated 
with sales or accounting. To a somewhat lesser 
degree this is true of the baking industry. But 
both these great divisions of the breadstuffs world 
pretty generally leave production to the man in 
the plant. 

Things seem to work out reasonably well this 
way. At least we hear no complaint from man- 
agement, and we suppose that must reflect con- 
tentment also on the part of the stockholder. But 
on the production side there is sharp complaint 
of management’s seeming indifference and of 
what is often looked upon as uncooperative reluc- 
tance to support technological enterprise and 
improvement. 

In any case—and we come now to the point of 
this comment—mill and bakeshop management 
must be congratulated either for sheer good luck 
or for real executive acumen in setting up effective 
processing devices and in enlisting competent 
technical personnel. (Maybe we should say “and” 
rather than “or’’). Milling and baking do at least 
seem to have what it takes in the way of pro- 
duction personnel, though there could be quite 
an argument, even among mill managers, about 
the competency of some of the equipment. 

The recent annual convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers points up the matter. 
As always, this group earnestly and competently 
conducted its sessions. There was evidence of 
eagerness and devotion to an ideal of service and 
industrial progress. Above all there was a whole- 
some recognition of the need for better ways 
and improved performance. This was summed up, 
in more than one speakers’ statement or implica- 
tion, in the credo that there will always be room 
for improvement. 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY TO 


HELP FLOUR, WHEAT TRADE—The effectiveness of 


the seaway from the head of the Great Lakes through 
the St. Lawrence will be increased if the project to 
develop the full scheme, provided for in an agreement 
with the U.S. in 1941, is ratified by the American Con- 
gress. If not, the Canadians propose to proceed alone 

Besides facilitating the shipment of iron ore, essential 
for defense projects, the wheat and flour trade will bene- 
fit from the ability of larger ships to use the route. 
Already the Canadians have spent $300 million on various 
improvements in order to enable wheat from the prairies 
to move by water to the sea. 

This allows the Canadian wheat and flour to be sold 
in the European market at competitive rates with those 
from other exporting countries. The completion of the 
seaway to a full depth of 27 ft. will guarantee an all 
water route at much less cost because of the elimination 
of transhipment at intermediate points. 

a 
CANADIAN FLOUR SALES TO ITALY ALREADY 
TOP 1950 TOTAL—The recent sale of flour to Italy 
stated to be in the region of 80,000 tons by no means 
covered the whole of the Italian requirement, and mar- 
ketmen reported that another 40,000 tons could have 
been sold had the wheat been available. The Italians 
are still in the market and more flour purchases are 
likely to be made during 1951. 

Already the Canadian deal exceeds the total Italian flour 
import figure for 1950 which has been officially returned 
at 51,799 tons. This, however, was considerably less than 
the 1949 figure of 283,878 tons. Adding color to forecasts 
of more Italian imports either of wheat or flour, is the 
news that the home wheat crop is not faring well and 
the output is not likely to be as high as originally antici- 
pated. 

we 
CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION SHOWS AN IN- 
CREASE—The offtake of flour from the Canadian mills 


during January, officially reported at 1,973,354 bbl 
showed an increase of 435,399 bbl. over the figure 
returned for January, 1950. The total production in 


the first half of the current crop year 
11,733,967 bbl. from 10,570,019 bbl. in 
riod of 1949-50, a rise of almost 10%. 
now working at or near capacity 
tial export orders. 

The total milling capacity in January for a 24-hour 
day stood at 96,584 bbl. and over a 26-day working period 
78.6% was effective. During December the effective rate 
over a 25-day period was 81.3%. 

& 

BRITAIN MUST INCREASE CANADIAN SALES TO 
KEEP TRADE RELATIONS—Britain has been warned 
that export sales to Canada must be increased if trade 
relations between the two countries are to be main- 
tained. Voicing this warning, James S. Duncan, chairman 
of the Massey-Harris agricultural machinery organiza- 
tion, stressed that the pull of the U.S. was so great 
that many Canadians thought that they should allow 
themselves to be drawn into the economic orbit of that 
country. 


increased to 
the same pe- 
The mills are 
following substan- 


ANGLO-CANADIAN RELATIONS HIT NEW LOW 
OVER WHEAT AGREEMENT—The depth of feeling in 
western Canadian agricultural circles against Britain 
was illustrated in the House of Commons by James G. 
Gardiner, minister of agriculture, when he reported upon 
his recent fruitless trip to persuade the British socialist 
government to cover alleged losses under the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement. Mr. Gardiner revealed that 
relations between the two commonwealth countries had 
slid so low that the Canadian government had seriously 
considered airing the matter before the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague, Holland. 

The dispute revolves around Britain's alleged refusal 
to provide compensation for the low prices at which it 
bought wheat in the first two years of the four year 
agreement. Nevertheless, despite the heat generated by 
Mr. Gardiner, there is a strong body of Canadian opinion 
which supports the British stand and considers that the 
western farmers and the government have only them- 
selves to blame for losses because of their acceptance of 
bulk trading principles. 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN PRODUCTION 


ON THE INCREASE—Russian at- of the districts 


with a capacity far beyond the needs 


tember, 1949, without raising the 


which are 








tempts to hike over-all grain produc- 
tion, with particular emphasis on 
wheat, in an effort to capture more 
of the markets currently the monop- 
oly of the U.S., Canada and, in cer- 
tain areas, of Australia, receive scant 
attention at a time when Russian talk 
is limited to war and rumors of war. 

Despite the undoubted speed-up in 
the war effort the Russians are still 
proceeding with their plans to hike 
grain production, The sown areas will 
be increased by several million acres 
by 1957, according to published fore- 
casts, and some observers consider 
that the Communists are planning 
additional production because they ex- 
pect to be faced with the task of 
feeding a good proportion of western 
Europe if plans to overrun this area 
succeed. 

The project includes the planting of 
large forest belts in order to offset 
the effects of drouth. The forest belts 
will protect the lands from the winds 
and retain moisture to hold the top- 
soil. In effect, an attempt will be 
made to break the force and direction 
of the wind. Each belt of trees varies 
from 100 ft. to 300 ft. in width,.and 
they will be massed in long forests, 
each from three to six belts in width. 

The main exporting countries can 
look for an upsurge in competition 
by 1960. Coupled with this project 
are plans for building huge flour mills 


they 
located 
e 

BRAZIL ISSUES WHEAT USE DE- 
CREE—The government of Brazil has 
issued a new regulation in order to 
ensure that the whole native wheat 
production is taken up by the flour 
milling industry. The millers, it is 
suggested, might be tempted to cut 
down the use of home wheat because 
of the price differential which favors 
imported supplies 

Each mill will be given a quota of 
home wheat in proportion to capacity 
during 1951. The quotas will be fixed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
mills will be given permits to import 
foreign wheat in proportion to these 
quotas. In order to obviate unneces- 
sary transportation, mills in North 
and Central Brazil will be allowed 
to sell their quotas to those in the 
wheat growing centers at the lowest 
price ruling for imported grain. In 
return, the purchasing mill’s import 
permit will be transferred to the re- 
seller. Argentina will supply 1,250,- 
000 tons of wheat this year 

2 

CZECHS BRING RATIONING BACK 

Bread and flour rationing has been 
reimposed in Czechoslovakia. Officials, 
concerned at the deterioration of the 
supply situation, have admitted that 
it was a mistake to de-ration in Sep- 


price of flour in order to put a brake 
on consumer demand. The shortage 
was worsened by panic buying which 
followed rumors of the growing seri- 
ousness of the wheat supply situation. 

The weekly ration has been set at 
2.2 lb. flour, 3.3 lb. bread and 1.1 Ib. 
rolls. In addition, however, the intro- 
duction of a two tier price system 
means that there is now a free mar- 
ket allowing all three types to sell in 
unrestricted quantities but at prices 
much higher than those prevailing un- 
der the rationing scheme. This means 
that the wealthier classes can have 
greater supplies of food, a direct 
contrast to the Communist and So- 
cialist philosophy of fair shares for 
all. 


e 
TRADE SETTLEMENT EASES 
JUTE POSITION—The settlement of 
trade differences between India and 
Pakistan, which have existed since 
devaluation of currencies in Septem- 
ber, 1949, means that more jute will 
move to the Indian mills, thus eas- 
ing the prevailing shortage in the in- 
dustry. In due course, supplies of 
sacks for the grain and flour trades 
will be materially increased. Some 
food grains also will be moved, but 
observers report that the effect on 
India’s wheat supply situation is not 
likely to be large. The amount of 
wheat which Pakistan has available 
is small and of poor quality while 
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the price asked is out of line. More- 
over, deliveries cannot be made in 
time to have any appreciable effect 
on the situation. 





BREAD (6S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COST OF LIVING RISES 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s cost of liv- 
ing index in January increased by 
2.7 points to an all time high of 175.2 
from the previous month's figures of 
172.5. A wide range of price ad- 
vances accounted for the cost of liv- 
ing increase, and these included 
meats, vegetables, clothing, house 
furnishings, etc. Food increases led 
the climb, and have advanced 4.2 
points in the month. Based on 1935-39 
prices equal 100, the cost of living 
index has advanced 73.8% since Au- 
gust, 1939. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR, WHEAT EXPORTS 
TOTAL 3,700,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—More than 3,700,000 
bu. Canadian wheat and flour was 
worked for export last week, with 
wheat accounting for 2,029,000 bu. 
of this amount. Of this. total only two 
countries took Class 2 wheat, Bel- 
gium 82,000 bu. and Switzerland 4,000. 
The remainder of the wheat was des- 
tined for the following countries: U.K., 
1,229,000; India, 340,000; Belgium, 
240,000, and Ireland 134,000. 

Flour sales worked for export dur- 
ing the period totaled 1,678,000 bu. 
with only 165,000 bu. of this amount 
in the form of Class 2 sales, which 
went to Jordan, Indonesia, Hong 
Kong, Belgian Congo and Sinpagore. 
The remaining 1,513,000 bu. went to 
IWA countries, including the Philip- 
pines, Venezuela, Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Costa Rica. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT, 
EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 

WINNIPEG—Canadian production 
of wheat flour in January increased 
to 1,973,354 bbl., compared with 1,- 
537,955 in the same month last year, 
bringing total production for the first 
half of the current crop year to 11,- 
733,967 bbl. from 10,570,019 in the 
same period of 1949-50, an advance 
of almost 10%. 

Exports of wheat flour in January 
rose to 1,313,025 bbl. from 728,751 
a year earlier, and for the six months 
of the 1950-51 crop year totaled 5,- 
241,333, compared to 4,976,940 in the 
corresponding period of the previous 
crop year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA BEGINS BARLEY, 
WHEAT, OATS PAYMENTS 
WINNIPEG— Details of the adjust- 

ment payment which will be made on 

wheat, oats and barley delivered by 

producers for the period from Aug. 1, 

1950, to Jan. 31, 1951, have been re- 

leased by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The total to be paid out is $67,182,122 

and includes $50,132,052 on the 20¢ 

wheat adjustment payments, $5,765,- 

437 on the 10¢ oats payment and $11,- 

284,633 on the 20¢ barley payment. 
The coarse grain adjustment pay- 

ment began March 9, and payments 

for oats and barley will be on a 

single check. 
The wheat 

will commence immediately follow- 
ing the coarse grain payment and 

should be completed by April 30. 
Following the completion of the 

wheat, oats and barley adjustment 

payments, the final payment in 1945- 

49 Wheat Pool will involve an issu- 

ance of approximately 440,000 checks. 
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Canadian Treasury to Subsidize 
Wheat, Help Pay Farmers’ Loss 


TORONTO—The 
ment has 
subsidy o 


Canadian govern- 
proposed to pay a federal 
f $65 million to compensate 
western farmers for part of thei 

Anglo-Canadian 
which ended July, 


losses under the 
wheat agreement 
1950 

A new and « 


been raised 


ntroversial issue has 
in Canadian politics by 
the decision to pay the subsidy, and 
other farmers have made accusations 
of discrimination in favor of the 
wheat men. And taxpayers are dis- 
turbed at the introduction of a prin 
ciple which aids one section of the 
community at the expense of the rest 

The farmers 


from satisfied 


themselves are far 
according to reports 
rom the prairies, because the amount 
now made available, together with 
the balance lread in the wheat 
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pool, will only permit the payment of 
an additional 8.3¢ bu. as against their 
demand for a figure ranging from 15¢ 
to 25¢ bu. The net result will be that 
for the five crop years of 1945-46 
through 1949-50, the farmers will 
receive only $1.83 bu. The matter, 
political commentators say, may re- 
solve itself into a want of confi- 
dence motion in the government when 
the payment comes up for approval 
before the House of Commons. 


Blame Fixed on Britain 


Making the announcement March 
2, the prime minister, Louis St. Lau- 
rent, fixed the blame squarely on 
Britain. Quoting the now famous 
“have regard to” clause, Mr. St. Lau- 
rent made it clear that the govern- 
ment’s decision had been made be- 
cause the British took the strong po- 
sition that no further payments 
would be made under the agreement. 

The British government holds the 
view that it fulfilled the obligation 
by promising to take 120 million bush- 
els of wheat in the current crop year 
under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement. This figure in- 
cluded 300,000 tons of flour. 

A significant fact, observers point 
out, is that the payment from the 
federal treasury equals the amount 
of the undrawn balance of the Cana- 
dian loan of $1,250 million made to 
the British in 1946. Prior to June, 
1950, Britain was drawing at the 
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rate of $10 million a month but at 
that time the rapidly improving dol- 
lar position enabled the government 
to announce that it proposed to sus- 
pence drawings on the credit. 

The remaining balance was $65 
million, and it is now revealed that 
James G. Gardiner, the agricultural 
minister and the man who made the 
original wheat deal, went to London 
with the intention of asking the Brit- 
ish to draw on this remaining credit 
and to allow it to be paid to the Ca- 
nadian farmer in compensation for 
the alleged losses. 

Coincidental with Mr. Gardiner’s 
arrival in London, Hugh Gaitskell, 
Britain’s economic chief, announced 
that the government did not intend to 
draw the balance of the loan, thus 
shooting the ground from under Mr. 
Gardiner’s feet. This unexpended 
amount has now been made available 
to bolster the Wheat Pool payment 
to western farmers, but Britain will 
not be held responsible for repay- 
ment. 


¥ Y 


Held Unsatisfactory 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
pools are of the opinion that the 
final payment announced of 8.3¢ bu 
on 1,428 million bushels of wheat de- 
livered by farmers to the 1945-49 
pool cannot be considered a satis- 
factory one. This was made known in 
a statement released in Regina, Sask.., 
by the directors of the three wheat 
pool organizations. The statement fol- 
lows: 

“The proposed payment only par- 
tially meets what we believe to be the 
U.K. commitment under the ‘have 
regard to’ clause of the contract. 
And it should not be forgotten that 
during the period March 1, 1945, to 
Feb. 17, 1947, approximately 160 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat were used for 
domestic consumption and western 
farmers subsidized the consumer to 
the extent of 30¢ on every bushel of 
wheat used during that period. Pro- 
ducers subsidized the price from $1.55 
down to $1.25 and the federal govern- 
ment subsidized it further from $1.25 
down to 77%¢. This policy provided a 
direct subsidy of $48 million to the 
Canadian consumer by the western 
farmer. 

“In other words, the federal gov- 
ernment adopted a subsidy policy for 
wheat and assessed $48 million of 
the cost to the wheat producers of 
western Canada. 

‘It is fully appreciated that the 
Canadian government has exercised 
strong pressure to obtain further 
funds from the British government 
in accordance with the terms of the 
wheat agreement between the two 
nations. It is regretable that these 
efforts were unsuccessful, particular- 
ly in view of the high prices Great 
Britain was willing to pay to other 
countries and that Canada received 
from other countries during the same 
period. The wheat farmers of western 
Canada should not be made to suffer 
through the failure of the British 
government to fulfill the terms of 
the Canada-U.K. wheat agreement 
as it was interpreted to them by 
cabinet ministers of both the U.K. 
and Canada. 

“While we appreciate the action of 
the government of Canada in under- 
taking to provide the sum of $65 
million as part payment of the obli- 
gation to the growers under the con- 
tract, in justice to the western wheat 
growers the Canadian government 
should accept the full responsibility 
denied by the U.K., and in addition 
should repay the growers the $48 mil- 
lion subsidy to the Canadian con- 
sumer imposed by government policy.” 
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Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Alien Smith & Co., Inc. 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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New Orleans 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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NEW ASBE OFFICERS—New officers of the American 
Engineers, elected at the society's 
27th annual meeting in Chicago, are shown above. Left 
to right, they are: Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Fred Weber- 


Society of Bakery 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


J. S. Devanny, 


pals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, first vice president; 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, president; 
International Milling Co., Lincoln, HL, 
second vice president, and M. J. Swortfiguer, the Kroger 
Co., St. Louis, third vice president. 





Bakery Engineers Concentrate 


on Production and Personnel 


CHICAGO—Specific production and 
yersonnel problems, made vital by ris- 
ing costs of ingredients and labor, 
commanded the attention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at the 27th annual meeting of 
the group here last week. 

A report of the first two days of 
the meeting appeared in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
Following is a report of the closing 
days of the meeting. 

The morning session March 6 was 
under the chairmanship of Martin 
Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia. Following singing under 
the direction of Walter N. Clissold, 
Bakers Helper, Washington, Mr 
Moody called the session to order 

S. J. Meyer, Bowman Dairy Co., 
Chicago, was the first speaker, deliv- 
ering a paper on the production of 
pan rye breads. He discussed at length 
the various types of rye flours and 
their use in various percentages in 
the production of rye breads 

Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.. New York, was next on the 
program with a discussion of the pro- 
duction of hearth breads and hard 
rolls. Prefacing his remarks with a 
statement on the relative acceptance 
of hard rolls in restaurants and in 
the home, Mr. Mapes stated that if 
the proper attention was paid to the 
production of hard rolls and their 
proper packaging to get them to the 
consumer speedily and in good con- 
dition, they would be readily accept- 


ASBE REGISTRATION 
TOTALS 1,688 


CHICAGO—Registration at the 
27th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
5-8 totaled 1,688, compared with 
1,724 in 1950. Record registration for 
an ASBE meeting was set in 1947 
when 1,941 persons registered. 


ed because the housewife cannot du- 
plicate them. 

The production phase of the session 
was interrupted for the annual busi- 
ness meeting the election of officers. 

Resuming the morning session, 
Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
delivered a paper on the choosing of 
the best flour type or blend of flours 
for the production of different varie- 
ties of yeast raised products. 

Earl Palmer, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, was the final speaker of 
the morning session, on manpower 
requirements and production sched- 
uling. 

Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co. 
Rahway, N.J., was chairman of the 
afternoon session March 6. Appearing 
on the program were Charles A. 
Glabau, Bakers Weekly, New York; 
L. A. Wills, Sugar Information, Inc., 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Dr. John A. Shellen- 
berger, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan; D. B. Pratt, Jr., B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, and Gas- 
ton Dalby, Ward Baking Co., New 
York. 

Appearing on the morning ses- 
sion March 7, under the chairman- 
ship of Elmer F. Glabe, Food 
Technology, Inc., Chicago, were Har- 
old M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread 
Co., St. Louis, with a discussion on 
personnel problems; John C. MacAl- 
pine, Jr., Philadelphia, on costing of 
individual bakery products; T. L 
Huge, St. Louis, on practical bakery 
sanitation. Mr. Marx, ASBE secre- 
tary, led a round table discussion on 
the federal standard of identity for 
bakery products. 

The afternoon session March 7 was 
under the chairmanship of Edmond 
L. Creety, Brolite Co., San Francisco. 
It was to include talks by H. EF. 
Hale, Sperry Division of General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco, new infor- 
mation on partially baked products; 
Harold G. Mykles, Barbara Ann Bak- 
ery, Los Angeles, mechanized soft roll 


production; Vernon Hoff, Mrs. Conk- 
ling’s Bakery, San Diego, sweet dough 
products; Henry T. Meigs, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Lafayette, Cal., 
mechanization of sweet dough pro- 
duction. 

Under the chairmanship of Frank 
R. Schwain, Procter & Gamble, the 
morning session March 8 was to fea- 
ture Arthur J. Forsman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, on 
cookie production techniques; Theo- 
dore W. Schilb, Anniston, Ala., leav- 
ening action in cake batters; Oscar 
A. Spiegelhalder, New York, select- 
ing the proper sugar for icing, and 
Elmer A. Spang, J. Spang Baking 
Co., Cleveland, streamlining cake pro- 
duction. 

Arthur F. Cordes, Mees’ Bakery, 
Inc., Philadelphia, was chairman of 
the afternoon session March 8, which 
included talks by Frank J. Hel- 
mer, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., Chicago, cheese cake production, 
and Ray Thelen, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, Frank Dietrich, Mrs. 
Smith's Pie Co., Philadelphia, Oscar 
McGee, American Molasses Co., New 
York, Frank Seelinger, Procter & 
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Gamble, Boston, and Douglas L. Mc- 
Intyre, Wareham, Mass., all of whom 
discussed cake faults. 


READ 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


CHARLES A. KRAUSE, 74, 
MILWAUKEE MILLER, DIES 


MILWAUKEE—Charles A. Krause, 
74, founder and chairman of the board 
of the Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, died March 9 at his winter 
home on La Gorce Island, Miami, Fla. 

A national leader in the dry corn 
milling industry for many years, Mr. 
Krause started the mill here in 1907, 
following an association in the grain 
and mixed feed business. He served 
as president of the mill until Septem- 
ber, 1950, when he was named chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

He was a member of the American 
Corn Millers Federation, which he 
organized a score of years ago. He 
was the group’s first president. He 
was also a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, During World War I 
he served with former President Her- 
bert Hoover in obtaining food for 
Europe. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


INNIS-SPEIDEN & CO. 
ELECTS NEW TREASURER 


NEW YORK—George S. Hamilton, 
vice president and comptroller of 
Innis, Speiden & Co., has been elect- 
ed to the additional office of treas- 
urer of the company. 

William H. Sheffield, president of 
the company, said in announcing Mr 
Hamilton's election to the post, that 
he will succeed Charles C. Wickstead 
who has retired after 46 years of 
service with Innis-Speiden. 

At the same time it was announced 
that Mr. Hamilton's previously con- 
current position as import manager 
of the company has been taken over 
by Pinckney L. Frost, manager of 
sales. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.44 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.44, com- 
pared with 17.71 a year ago. The 
duty paid for early shipments from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlaps expressed in cents a 
pound of cloth is 36.24 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. The current index 
is based on Calcutta ceiling prices 
which include Indian Export tax at 
1,500 rupees and 350 rupees a ton, re- 
spectively, plus 5% commission. 





Hitch Arises in Barter Deal 
Between Canada and Germany 


TORONTO—-Although progress has 
been made in settling the type of 
manufactured goods which Canada is 
to take from Germany in exchange 
for wheat and flour, a difficulty has 
arisen because the Germans wish the 
deal to be outside the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

It is not possible to use the IWA 
quota allocated to Germany because 
all purchases are financed by Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
dollars and the quota has already 
been earmarked. The Canadian Wheat 
Board has stated that it can only 
fulfill obligations under the agree- 
ment at the present time because of 
the prevailing shortage of wheat, and 
while IWA flour sales will continue 


to be booked, the millers have been 
warned to exercise caution in book- 
ing Class 2 orders. All sales have to 
be confirmed by the board, which 
can exercise its prerogative to with- 
hold approval. 

An attempt is being made by the 
Germans to persuade the board to 
allow the purchase of flour only on 
a Class 2 basis as an exceptional 
case, the wheat deal being left until 
a more favorable time. Traders in 
Germany have suggested that to cre- 
ate a precedent for flour imports 
from Canada will enable business to 
be transacted much more easily in 
future years, and, following this ar- 
gument, the hope has been expressed 
that the Canadian authorities will 
make an exception in this case. 
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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 











Warren Tomlinson 


DALLAS MANAGER—Warren Tom- 
linson, for several years assistant 
manager of the Dallas office of the 
Bates Grain Co., Kansas City, will 
become manager of the office. He suc- 
ceeds his father, F. C. Tomlinson, who 
resigned to become director of the 
food division of the Office of Price 
Stabilization at Dallas. Warren Tom- 
linson attended Texas A. & M. and 
Southern Methodist universities and 
joined the Bates organization after 
service in the army air force during 
World War II. 





Henry E. Kuehn, vice president of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
will sail from New York City March 
14 on the Cunard liner Queen Mary 
for a six-week trip to Germany, Hol- 
land, France, England, Italy and 
Switzerland. 

= 


Milton P. Fuller has retired from 
his position with the King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., because of his 
health and is now living at 1702 Web- 
ster St., Topeka, Kansas. 

’ 

Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, has returned from a 
business trip to Texas cities. 

8 

Phillip W. Strickland, formerly of 
the T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., has acquired the Almonte Flour 
Mills, Ltd., effective March 1. The 
former owner, W. R. Pierce, will be 
associated with Mr. Strickland for 
several months. 


Donald E. Fisher, head of the prod- 
ucts improvement section of the re- 
search laboratory, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was a recent visi- 
tor at the Millers National Federa- 
tion office in Chicago. 

.*) 

Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager of 
the special products division and John 
Giertz, chief chemist, of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, have returned 


from a business trip to Chicago. While 
there they also attended the conven- 
tion of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. 
€ 

Norman D. Hogg, formerly presi- 
dent of N. D. Hogg, Ltd., joined 
the board of Coatsworth & Cooper, 
Ltd., upon the amalgamation of the 
two Toronto grain and feed firms. 
Charles H. Coatsworth continues as 
president of the combined organiza- 
tion. 


A. G. Ehernberger, sales manager 
for the Valier & Spies Miilling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has returned after 
visiting trade connections in the 
Southeast. 


Cheng Paonon and Wu Paakshing 
of the Chinese United Nations dele- 
gation recently visited the Chicago 
Board of Trade as guests of one of 
the board members, David E. New- 
man. 


Bruce H. Muirhead, Toronto flour 
exporter, returned March 5 from a 
business trip to Cuba. He also spent 
some time in Florida 

s 

Charles B. MacLeod, president of 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
visited the Millers National Federa- 
tion office in Chicago last week. 

e 

J. Sidney Johnson, director of trade 
relations and assistant to the vice 
president of the National Biscuit Co., 
was the speaker at the weekly lunch- 
eon of the Advertising and Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of Kansas City on 
March 12 

€ 


Edward W. Oescher, Jr., secretary 
of the Philadelphia Association of 


Flour Distributors for the past year, 
has been named treasurer also, re- 
placing Samuel Regalbuto. Harry N. 
Bernheimer, president of the organi- 
zation, was renamed for another term, 
and other officers were also reelected 
at a recent meeting. 
2 
Visiting southwestern properties of 
the concern last week was Ellis D. 
English, president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co.; Minneapolis. 


Strong of Oklahoma City, 
manager of flour and feed sales in 
the Texas-Oklahoma district of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a trip 
to Wichita Falls, Texas. 


A. V. Imbs, president of the J. F 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, 
turned from a _ winter 
Punta Gordo, Fla 

& 


Wilson P. Tanner of Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, left March 
9 to attend the dedication of a new 
gold refining plant at Cripple Creek, 
Colo. The ceremonies will be broad- 
cast, with Lowell Thomas, a former 
Cripple Creek resident, acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies 


A. C. 


has re- 
vacation at 


] 

The New York Produce Exchange 
will be closed Good Friday by direc- 
tion of the board of managers, and 
the markets for trading in cottonseed 
oil and soybean oil futures contracts 
will be closed on the following Sat- 
urday. 

& 
Ted Wooster, son of Saul C. Woos- 


ter, New York manager for Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 








PERFECT HARMONY—There was perfect harmony at the annual winter 


meeting of the 


National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 


in Miami Beach 


recently, and here is a barber shop quartet to prove it. The singers are, left 


to right, C. 


W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; C. Frederick 


Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City; Charles Rossotti, Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Corp., North Bergen, NJ., and C. L. Norris, Creamette Co., Min- 


neapolis. 





John Burger 


GMI APPOINTMENT—The appoint- 
ment of John Burger as director of 
the education section of the depart- 
ment of public services for General 
Mills, Inc., has been announced by 
C. W. Plattes, department manager. 

Mr. Burger, 34, has been on the 
faculty of the Minnesota School of 
Business. He has a degree in business 
administration from the University of 
Indiana and is graduated from the 
Law School of the University of Min- 
nesota. He is a member of the Min- 
nesota Bar. He will supervise all com- 
pany programs of assistance to 
schools. 





inducted into the Marine Corps on 
March 8 
* 


John L. Locke, president of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, re- 
cently visited in New York with Cliff 
H. Morris & Co., the mill's represen- 
tative in the metropolitan area. Mr. 
Locke visited the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago March 9. 


George A. Utter, regional sales man- 
ager of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, called on the 
New York flour trade recently. 

> 

William E. Derrick, vice president, 
national accounts, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York, continued to Minne- 
apolis after the recent bakery engi- 
neers’ meeting in Chicago. 

2 

E. L. Schujahn, vice president and 
director of general flour sales, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and C. 
R. Kolb, eastern division vice presi- 
dent and general flour sales manager, 
Buffalo, recently held a one-day sales 
conference in New York with eastern 
division managers. 

® 

J. Irl Beatty, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
recent New York visitor 

* 

Mrs. Eugene W. Burgess is ex- 
pected to be appointed a member of 
the Labor Department’s women’s ad- 
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visory committee defense man- 


vice president 


on 
Mr. Burgess i 
ana director of industrial relations of 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Mrs 
served as director of employ- 
women industries for 
Manpower Commission from 
1944 


powe! 


General 
Burgess 
ment ol 
the War 
1940 to 


in wal 


M. W. McConnell, president of the 
Dove! Milling Co., 
visited at Brown’s Hungarian Corp 
New York 


(Ohio) recently 


Wallace A. Robertson of Toronto 
“ley Ltd., has been reappointed 
1irman of the grain and grain prod- 
ucts branch of the Toronto Board 
of Trade. John Elder of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was reelected 
chairman 


vators 


& 
. T. Treanor, sales manager of the 
ge Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, is 
ition in Bermuda 
s 
M. Skidmore, Atlanta, southern 
er of the family flour 
Milling Co 
sitor at the home of- 
in Wichita 


in ava 


field 


division of 


sales manag 
the 
recent 


of the 


Kansas 
was | 
fies 


comp 


BREA > F LiFe—— 


Text of Amendment 


No. 5 to GCPR 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
APPENDIX 
Chapter I1I—Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Economic Stabilization 
Agency 
(General Ceiling Price Regulation, Amdt. 5) 
GCPR 


General Increases by Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers 


Regulation 


AMENDATORY PROVISIONS 
Ge r Ce Price Regulatior 
é he f wing respects 

Se ended to 


N 


Sec. 3. General ceiling prices—(a) Ceiling 
prices for all sellers for commodities or 
services sold in base period. Your ceiling 
rice f ale i nmodity or service 


(b) General increases by manufacturers 
and wholesalers. I yu are 
ture r whol er f a commodity, you 
Pr the owing provisions in de 
c ning you ng prices 
(1) General increases 
of purchasers, If fore 


of a class 
ring the t 
riting 


» (except pur 
ments made t 
nereased pr 
ice for that class 
less than 10 

that 4 


(2) General 
of purchasers. 


increases to several classes 
f « juring the base 


ragraphs of this 
icreased price 


to al 
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prices fer all classes of purchasers for whom 
nereases were announced 

General 
If before or a 
announced in writing 
a st of commodities 
deliveries which, under 
graphs of this section 
reased price or 
1 


several items. 
ase period you 
a price increase on 
and if vou made 
the preceding 
established the 
prices as the ceilings 
ill classes of purchasers of one or more 
the commodities covered by the price 
and if those commodities accounted 
luring the year 1950 for at least 
your dollar sales of the commodities 
ered by the price list, then the price 
are your ceiling prices for all 
tems on the list. 
Subparagraphs (2) and (3) 
16 (a) of the General Ceiling 
as amended, 


30% of 
cov 
list 
prices the 
of Section 
Price Regu 
ation are amended to read as 
follows 
(2) In addition, on or 
951 you must prepare and pre 
tement showing the categories of 
dities in which you made 
ffers for delivery 
if you sold 


before March 
rve a 
com 
deliveries and 
during the base period 
services you must prepare 
preserve a statement listing the 
which yon delivered or offered 
during the base period 

On or before March 22, 
also prepare and preserve 


serv- 
to de 


1951 
a ce 
yrice list, showing the commodities in each 
ategory (listing each model, type, style and 
kind), or the services, delivered or offered 
for delivery by you during the base period 
together with a description or identification 
each such commodity or service and a 
statement of the ceiling price. Your ceiling 
price list may refer to an attached price 
list or catalogue. If you are a retailer you 
may satisfy the requirement of this sub 
paragraph by recording on your purchase 
nvoices covering the commodities (in 
luding every model, type, style, and kind) 
delivered or offered for delivery by you 
luring the base period, the price at which 
you sold, or offered the commodities for 
lelivery, during the base period 
Ceiling prices established under 
rovisions of Section 3, hut revised by 
son of the issuance of Amendment 
amendment of General 
Regulation shall become 
7, 1951 
(Sec. 704, Pub. Law 
pret or apply Title IV. Pub. Law 774 
ong. E.O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 45 
6105, 3 CFR 1950 Supp.) 
Effective date. This 
otherwise herein 
effective immediately 


MICHAEL V. PISALLE 
Director of Price Stabilization 


DEATHS 


Ralph Riga, flour salesman for the 
Urban Milling Co., died re- 
cently in Binghamton, N.Y. He for- 
merly was connected with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 


vou 
iling 


f 


the 
rea- 
2 or of 
Ceiling Price 
effective March 


774, 8lst Cong. Inter 
8ist 


F.R 


amendment 


stated, shall become 








George 


Mrs. Elizabeth A. Keegan, mother 
of Joseph P. Keegan, Chicago district 
manager for the Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., died at 
her home in Cambridge, Mass., March 
1 at the age of 89. She was the widow 
of Thomas F. Keegan. Four other 
children also survive, 


A. W. Shelley, 68, retired superin- 
tendent of the Blair Milling Co., Atch- 
ison, Kansas, died March 3. He was a 
miller 45 years and had written many 
articles about the industry. He was 
employed at Caldwell and Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, Yukon, Okla., and Schuy- 
ler, Neb., before moving to Atchison 
in 1920. He was a graduate of Kan- 
sas State College. 


R. S. Law, 67, former president of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., died 
in Calgary, Alta., March 3. Born in 
P!ymouth, England, Mr. Law was edu- 
cated in the U.K., and came to Can- 
ada in 1911. He first farmed in Clares- 
holm, where he became active in the 
Alberta farm movement, and in 1921 
he joined the staff of the United Grain 
Growers, and moved to the company’s 
Winnipeg office. He became president 
of the organization in 1930, and re- 
mained in that position until 1948 
Mr. Law was also president of the 
Grain Growers Export Co., Ltd., 
Country Guide, Ltd., and the Public 
Press, Ltd. He was a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange from short- 
ly after coming to Winnipeg until the 
time of his death. 


“THERE 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


iS NO 





Cfor More Than 5O Years 


Millers Of... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
Wueat GraHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 





BAY STATE 


Millers of-HARD SPRING 


MIN 


MILLING CO. 


NESOTA 


WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Vattey Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE 


BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


am HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
; LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO 
N. Y. 











. onne 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


They rep t average wholesal 


xtr at which i 











levels and do not take into account high or low 
l individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 
the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales slumped 
in all categories last week, with de- 
mand the slowest in many weeks. 
Total sales in the Southwest aver- 
aged 26% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 66% the previous week 
and 43% a year ago. 

Scarcely any interest in buying 
flour was expressed by the bakery 
trade. On one day in the middle of 
the week the wheat market made a 
moderate advance, and some mills 
contacted accounts which needed 
flour within the next 30 to 60 days. 
This effort resulted in a few one or 
two car purchases, but the majority 
of the trade contacted said they 
would hold out a little longer even 
though they might be running short 
of supplies. Price seemed to be no 
factor. 

Thus, bakery flour sales were very 
limited. The largest orders ranged 
between 2,000 and 5,000 sacks, and 
there were very few of these. Even 
single car sales were scattered. 

National brands of family flour 
took an advance of 10¢ a sack during 
the week, but the business which 
came out of the increase was very 
disappointing. Family flour plants had 
expected some improvement in direc- 
tions because of the ICC minimum 
ear loading order which is effective 
March 15, but no appreciable im- 
provement in directions was reported. 

Export business was light. Latin 
American markets were practically 
dead. From Europe there was inquiry 
from Norway and the Netherlands. 
It was reported that the Dutch were 
negotiating to buy with free dollars, 
but little, if any, business resulted. 
They were outbid by the Norwegians 
on .7% ash clears, but they may have 
procured some 5% ash straights. 
Norway raised its bid to $4.80 bulk 
Kansas City, for .7% ash clears, and 
several round lots were traded on 
that basis. Some sales were made 
earlier in the week, as well, and the 
flour is for April-May-June shipment. 

Operations at Kansas City were 
at full tilt last week. Production was 
106% of a five-day week capacity, 
compared with 100% the preceding 
week and 84% a year ago. Good 
shipping directions and an increase 
in 80% extraction operations for ex- 
port were factors in the improve- 
ment. 

Quotations March 10, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.80@5.85, standard 
95% patent $5.70@5.80, straight 
$5.60@5.70; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.55, first clears 
$5.10@5.20, second clears $4.90@ 4.95, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.45@4.80; 
soft wheat short patent $7.10@7.50. 
straight $5.70@5.80, cake flour $6.35 
@6.75. 

Two mills report domestic busi- 
ness active 4 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow, 5 
dull. 

Texas: Demand last week was 
again very dull, sales amounting to 
only 20 to 25% of capacity, mainly 
in family flour. Running time was 
three to four days. Prices were about 


unchanged, except that bakers flour 
was a_ shade higher. Quotations 
March 10: family extra high patent 
$6.90@7.30, high patent $6.60@7; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.25@ 
6.40; first clears, unenriched $5.50G 
5.65, delivered Texas common points. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was draggy. Prices were about 10¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions were 
good 

Hutchinson: Flour business leveled 
off in Hutchinson last week as prices 
went up early then dipped to finish 
slightly above the previous period. 
Plants continued to add to backlogs, 
but most buyers were small bakers. 
Inquiries were light, with but a few 
small bookings made. These were 
largely single carlots. Shipping direc- 
tions slacked off considerably, but an 
easing in availability of boxcars was 
apparent. Prices were 10@15¢ sack 
over the previous week. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: family patent 
$6.30@6.40; bakers patent $5.50@ 
5.60, standard $5.40@5.50. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 35% 
last week compared with 34% the pre- 
vious week and 38% a year ago. Book- 
ings were divided 90% to the family 
trade and 10% to bakers. Prices 
closed unchanged to 10¢ higher. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
March 10: carlots, family short patent 
$6.40@7.55, standard patent $6.15@ 
7.25; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$6.10@6.30, standard patent $5.90@ 
6.15, straight grade $5.90@6.10; truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 


at capacity last week. Sales of all 
types ranged to 66% and averaged 
36%. Shipping directions were fair to 
good. The boxcar shortage was less 
acute than it had been for 30 days. 
Prices were 5@10¢ sack lower, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
mills declined to an average of 64.4% 
of five-day capacity last week. The 
previous week’s average was 95% and 
a year ago the volume averaged 31% 
of capacity. 

Most of the moderate business was 
completed at midweek when the mar- 
ket showed strength briefly. However, 
most buyers continued to indicate lit- 
tle confidence in a stronger wheat 
trend, and purchases were confined 
to relatively small lots, mainly 2,500 
sacks to 5,000 sacks with a scatter- 
ing of 10,000-sack orders. The mar- 
ket dropped again the following day, 
confirming the buyers’ bearish ideas. 

A major headache for mills is the 
continuing boxcar shortage. Some 
mills have been forced to close down 
for a time, and operations both at 
Buftalo and Minneapolis are depend- 
ent on day-to-day arrivals of cars. 

Lacking any definite sign of market 
strength, buyers are inclined to hold 
back at this time. Many have com- 
mitments through the next three 
months and are waiting for develop- 
ments on the southwestern winter 
wheat crop before taking a more 
active buying role. Spring wheat mills 
were booked on an average 72 days 
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Importing Guaranteed - 
countries— purch., bu Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria 11 7,051 7,051 ° 7,051 
Belgium 20,209 10,538 27 10,565 9.69 
Bolivia 2,756 919 1,111 2,030 729 
Brazil 13,228 5,17 $24 5,497 77 1,670 
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Guatemala #19 1 551 f 877 
Haiti 1,029 225 225 837 1,062 
Honduras 67 4 67 18 s 
Iceland . 404 ovseee 21 21 
India 4,11 7,719 27,719 11,200 54,509 
7 1,29 1,292 6 3.734 
1,006 94 6.815 
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959 11,959 
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$537 
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ng countries) 248,164 88.700 221.59 4.089 562.54 
34,925 2.889 T9070 1,317 118,291 
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at the end of February, the heaviest 
backlog for that date in the past five 
years. 

Sales of family flour on a price 
advance were disappointing to most 
mills. However, some 30-day replace- 
ment buying was reported. Here, too, 
the trade has considerable flour 
booked and can afford to wait for 
significant price developments. 

Operations at Minneapolis last week 
dropped to 87% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 101% the previous 
week and 75% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 84% of capacity, compared with 
89% the preceding week and 76% a 
year ago. 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills dropped to 80% of capacity, 


compared with 84% the previous 
week. 
Quotations March 12: Standard 


patent $6.05@6.30, short patent $6.15 
26.40, high gluten $6.55 @6.80, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.55 @7.65, first clears $5.85@ 
6.50, whole wheat $5.95@6.20. 


Central West 


Chicago: Mills in the Chicago area 
reported a dull week in flour sales. 
Directions were not as good as in 
former weeks. Some mills reported 


that few sales, if any, were made, 
Others reported occasional two or 
three carlot purchases for nearby 


delivery. 

The boxcar situation continued to 
give mills a tremendous amount of 
trouble in shipping orders. Some mills 
reported that they were still having 
to use trucks, but even these were 
hard to get. 

Family flour slowed down a little 
last week, with few shipments be- 
ing made. Consumers are not buying 
as rapidly as a few weeks ago. Di- 
rections were fairly good. 

Quotations March 10: spring top 
patent $6.10@6.32, standard patent 
$6@6.22, first clear $5.95@6.32, fam- 
ily flour $7.90; hard winter short 
patent $5.95@6.11, 95% patent $5.85 


@6.01, first clear $5.57, soft winter 
short patent $7.07@7.32, standard 
patent $5.80@6.72, first clear $5.97@ 
6.27. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported last 
week that new sales were only mod- 
erate. Buyers showed little interest, 
particularly after a decline in the 
market. Domestic and export ship- 
ping instructions were very good. 
Demand for clears was good, particu- 
larly on the cheaper grades. 

Elsewhere in the area, there was 
little inducement for bakers and job- 
bers to make further commitments 
as the markets were on the weak 
side. A bulge the middle of the week 
brought forth an increase in inquiries 
from the bakery trade, the jobbers 
being well booked, but there was re- 
sistance to advances of 10¢ sack. As 
a result very little business was 
transacted. Shipping directions were 
satisfactory. Clears and low grades 
remained firm in price with a con- 
stant, rather than a large demand for 
the lower types. 

Quotations, St. Louis, March 10: 





March 13, 1951 


family top soft patent $6.90, ordinary 
$6.05, top hard $7.60, ordinary $6; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.80, 
cake $6.80, pastry $5.85, soft straights 
$5.95, clears $5.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.10, standard patent $5.95, 
clears $5.75; spring short patent 
$6.35, standard $6.25, clear $6.15, low 
protein clears $5.55. 


East 


Buffalo: With the immediate de- 
mand for flour apparently satisfied 
the previous week, flour sales in this 
area were at a low level last week. 
Any substantial new business was 
lacking, except for a few scattered 
lots to an eastern grocery chain. Lo- 
cal area bakers were poor takers, be- 
ing pretty well taken care of for the 
time being. 

Mills were catching up very quick- 
ly on their back orders. The biggest 
impediment to continuous running 
time for the mills was the lack of 
a steady supply of empty boxcars 

There were a few changes in quo- 
tations last week, with no special re- 
ductions in any particular type 
flour. 

Quotations: Spring family $8@8.10, 
high gluten $7.10@7.15, first clears 
$6.50@6.55, short patents $6.65@ 
6.75, standards $6.50@6.65; soft win- 
ter straights $6.20@6.30, first clears 
$6.60 @ 6.70, short patents $6.40@6.50; 
hard winter standards $6.40@6.50, 
first clears $6.10@6.20. 

New York: Small 
to jobbers and bakers formed the 
bulk of the local flour business last 
week. A few, scattered round lot 
to intermediate bakers were 
also reported, but in general 
balances on the books made it 
necessary for buyers to take 
thing but fill-in lots. 

Springs commanded the best 
with small replacements of 
westerns and winters. 
reported poor consumption. 
shipping directions confirmed 
but boxcar scarcity made this 
unwelcome to many mills. 

Scattered grocer buying accom- 
panied a minor advance in family 
flours, but no sales spurt was ex- 
pected in view of heavy balances 
Prices were about 10¢ higher. 

Quotations March 10: Spring high 
glutens $7.05@7.15, standard patents 
$6.55 @6.65, clears $6.45@6.60; south- 
western short patents $6.45@6.58, 
standard patents $6.25 @6.38; high ra- 
tio soft winters $6.75@7.75, straights 
$5.90 @6.30. 


of 


scattered sales 


sales 
good 

un- 
any- 


call, 
South- 
Bakers 
Slow 
this, 
not 


soft 


Pittsburgh: The market was quiet 
last week. Before a 5¢ price advance, 
some hand-to-mouth buying was done 
in bakery flours. Clears, continuing 
scarce and high priced, were in mod- 
erate demand. High gluten patent 
sales were nil 

Family patents sold in better vol- 
ume than bakery patents, but sales 
were of small volume. It was report- 
ed that grocers and jobbers have 
ample supplies of family patents 
bought on a lower market. 

Directions in all flours were good 
In cake and pastry flours some day- 
to-day interest in quotations was 
noted, but this failed to develop any 
volume buying. Most buyers of bak- 
ery flour are covered for some time 
ahead by commitments made at low- 
er prices earlier in the year. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
March 10: Bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.15@6.45; medium pat- 
ent $6.23@6.55, short patent $6.30G 
6.65; spring standard patent $6. 
6.82, medium patent $6.52 @6.85, short 
patent $6.60@6.87; clears $6.47 @6.73; 
high gluten $7.07@7.27; family flour, 
advertised brands, $8.06@8.10, other 
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brands $6.30@7.10; pastry and cake 
flours $5.95@7.75; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.64. 


Philadelphia: A decline in flour 
values on the local market halted, 
at least temporarily, last week. All 
sections of the list had been showing 
further drops, and prices were down 
another 5¢ sack from a week earlier. 
When grain strengthened, however, 
the setback was wiped out and the 
various grades of flour were holding 
unchanged. 

The bakery trade was keeping in 
close touch with the situation. Most 
have been very price-conscious re- 
cently, refusing to place additional 
orders in the theory purchases 
might be possible later at still low- 
er cost. 

Mill representatives expected that 
once the retrogression seemed to 
have spent itself, there would be 
a moderate wave of buying by those 
seeking to protect themselves against 
an extended upswing. They say or- 
ders are likely to be forthcoming 
should the list develop additional 
strength. 

Most establishments feel no urgen- 
cy over extending commitments since 
they have sufficient amounts of flour 
on mill books to carry them through 
June. In some instances, the cover- 
age is eevn longer. On top of that, 
failure of retail trade to expand has 
reduced consumption. 

It was reported that several of 
the big operators indulged in tests of 
the market strength early in the 
week. From all indications, the gap 
between buyer and seller was too 
wide to induce either to give ground 
and deals failed to materialize. 

There have been no reports of 
hardship cases stemming from the 
shortage of boxcars. While shipping 
directions are slow, it is felt that 
bakers are taking cognizance of the 
situation and ordering deliveries well 
ahead of actual needs. 

Quotations Feb. 10: spring family 
$7.85@8.10, high gluten $7.10@7.20, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
patent $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.55@ 
6.65; hard winter short patent $6.50 
@ 6.60, standard $6.40@6.50; soft win- 
ter standard $5@5.30. 


Boston: Flour prices showed a mod- 
erate rise last week. Springs finished 
unchanged to 5¢ higher. Hard win- 
ters were 5@10¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flours were irregular, closing un- 
changed to 20¢ lower. 

Trading activity again was practi- 
cally at a standstill. There were some 
scattered sales reported early in the 
week, but the volume was limited and 
for immediate delivery. With the 
mid-week rise in the primary mar- 
kets and the necessary price adjust- 
ments, trading again dipped to a mere 
trickle. Mill agents appeared baf- 
fled by the determined lack of trad- 
ing interest. They pointed out that 
with wheat so close to the loan 
values, it is difficult to appraise buy- 
ers’ positions inasmuch as from pres- 
ent indications, the market can go 
only one way, up. However, some 
bakers reported that despite the pos- 
sible favorable buying position, it is 
unnecessary to maintain a long in- 
ventory in view of the current poor 
consumer demand. 

Some concern was expressed over 
the boxcar situation, but most in- 
ventories were adequate for the 
present. 

Quotations March 10: spring short 
patents $6.67@6.77, standards $6.57 
@6.67, high gluten $7.07@7.17, first 
clears $6.47@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.47@6.62, standards $6.27 
@6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@6.97; eastern soft winter straights 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All ‘quotations on basis 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
patent 
gluten 


top 
high 
short 

standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clea 
Soft winter family 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour 
Semolina, 


standard 
straight 
first clear 
white 
dark . 
standard, 


Spring family . 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


Sei 
Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Ft. W 


winter short patent 


bulk 


bulk F “6.99 a 


of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpls 
-@7.90 7 


$ 
6.10@6.32 


5.85@ 6.50 


Kans. City 8t 


a 


Buffalo 
$8.00@8.10 
a 


Louis 


6.65@6.75 
6.50 @6.65 
6.50@6.55 


a 6.50@ 7.55 
5.80@5.85 
5.70@ 5.80 5.95 50 


P oe . -@5.5 . > 5.10@5.20 


5.70@5.80 


5.40@5.70 
40@4.95 
5.35 6.40 


Phila 
$7.85 @8.10 
10@7.20 


504 6.60 
5.40@6.50 
“a 
a 
5.00 @ 5.30 
00@ 6.10 
ua 


attle Los 
@ 7.40 $ 
@6.74 . 
“6.82 
a6.49 


Spring top pate 


Spring first 
Spring exports§ 


a 


1 


u 
a 
a 
a 


Host 


it 
Spring second patent 
clear 


Ontario soft winters 


jilliam basis, §280-lb. cottons, 


6.10@6.20 
a 

7.50 « 6.40@ 6.50 
30 
6.60@6.70 
6.10@6.15 
4.25 @4.35 
6.95@7.00 

Pittsburgh 
$8.06@8.10 § 


7.07@7 


on Atlanta 


6.604 6.87 
6.50@ 6.82 


6.3 


4.680 5.45 
@6.91 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
$ @10.70 $10.95 @11.25 
410.60 10.45@10.75 

9.5 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 


of Trade in bushels (00 


Baltimore 
Boston . 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicag 


Duluth 
Enid . 
Ft. Worth . 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria .. 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 


as compiled by 
0's omitted) on March 3, 
r-—Wheat— - Corn 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
3,920 3,695 2,876 3,711 
189 1,050 

142 616 
854 

5.609 15,015 

465 
719 


the 
and the ¢ 


4,643 


3,944 5, 


159 


- 182,941 167,336 67,462 


secretary of 
orresponding date of 


» Oats 
1951 
172 


1950 
lel 
1.869 
4160 


280 


the Chicago Board 


a year ago 

/ Rye -—Barley 

1951 1950 1951 1950 
4u4 72 105 


199 


6,804 21,819 23,527 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOS 


ING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in 


Minneapoli:. 


May J 
March 5 
March 6 
March 7 
March 
March 9 
March 


cago 
May 
181% 
180% 
183 
181% 
181% 


178% 1 


238% 


WHEAT 

Chicago 
May July Se M 
244% 
244% 


Mar 
240% 


239% 


uly 


Kansas City 
ay 


Minneapolis 


May 
181 


180% 


87% 184% 


July 


cents per bushel 


FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis 

May July 
4834 
483 % 
185% 
456 


July Sept 


‘ ——-OATS 

Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar May May July 
oR 7% A&M 4% 
Vy 87% 83% 

39% B54 

99% 1 aay 85% 
oe 7 BR 84% 
97% 83% 


9s 


99 


56% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed 


load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, 


Spring bran $ 
Hard winter bran 

Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 

Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog ¢ 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg . 
*Brown shorts. ftGr 


$58.00@ 60.5 
midds.* 6 ) 


64.00 @ 65.50 


quotations, 

packed in 100-Ib 
Minneapolis Kansas Ci 
$ @52.5 5 “ 


Chicago 


@ 54.50 


a 4 49.00@ 49.5 


a . a 
-@5s 5 
a 61 
u62 


Buffalo 


@ 58.50 
Philadelphia 
$ 


@ 64.00 
51.00@62 @ 65.00 
a 
@ 66.00 

Spring bran 

$....@61.00 

52.00 @ 60.00 53.00@60 
ay shorts. {Fort William basis. 


ty 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
sacks, f.o.b 


at indicated points 

Ft. Worth 
a 
a 
756.00 


St. Louis 


2.00 @ 63.00 


Pittsburgh ante 
2.756 a 
267.00 
68.60@ 69.20 
Middlings 
@ 68.00 
56.00@60.00 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(In cents per bushel) 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar 
6 7 s 9 12 
To July 31, '51: 

Guif* .. 67 658 68 68 68 
Guift ... 64 65 65 65 65 
Gulft on e6eee 62 63 63 63 63 
East Coast 64 65 65 65 65 
West Coast . 62 62 62 62 62 
*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 

islands. 


+Gulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico, 





$5.92@6.47; high ratio $6.87@7.77, 


family $8.22. 
South 


New Orleans: There was quite a 
lull in flour sales last week. Inquiries 
were scattered and lacking for future 
delivery. Of the moderate sales vol- 
ume, most shipments were for within 
the current month, with occasional 
sales for through May. 

Hard winters from Kansas ab- 
sorbed the greater percentage of the 
business. Northern springs were un- 
usually slow for this period of the 
year. 

Definite resistance to price ad- 
vances again set in and the spread be- 
tween buyers’ price ideas and those 
of the mills is curtailing the poten- 
tial demand, particularly on northern 
springs. 

Soft winters from Illinois and Mis- 
souri were very quiet, with only 
small purchases being recorded and 
these primarily to cover replace- 
ments. Pacific Coast soft winters 
were also very quiet, with no sales 
reported. Cracker and cookie bak- 
ers are assuming a waiting attitude 
and, in general, limiting their pur- 
chases to replacement. 

Shipping directions were rather 
heavy, with bakers taking advantage 
of the 40,000-lb. shipments prior to 
the dead-line of March 15, when 60,- 
000 Ib. will be the minimum carload. 
Stocks on hand continue heavy. Ex- 
port sales were somewhat more ac- 
tive to both European and Latin 
American countries. Sales to the lat- 
ter were small in volume. Norway 
and Holland were most active among 
the European countries. 

Quotations, New Orleans, March 
10, packed in 100-lb. multiwall pa- 
pers: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.90@6, standard $5.75@5.90, 
first clear $5.25@5.45; spring bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.65, standard 
$6.20@6.45, first clear $6.30@6.55, 
high gluten $6.65@6.90; soft wheat 
short patent $6.2506.55, straight 
$5.80@6, first clear $4.95@5.25, high 
ratio cake $6.50@6.90; Pacific Coast 
cake $7.05@7.15, pastry $6.35@6.50; 
basis all rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Millers reported a satis- 
factory volume of business last week, 
both from domestic and army buyers. 
Mills continued to operate at a fair- 
ly high rate, and good production 
appeared to be assured for the next 
39 days at least. Some Philippine 
business was placed, but it does not 
amount to too much by the time it is 
split between all of the participating 
mills. Prices were down a bit, based 
on a slump in wheat. Family patent 
$7.40, bluestem $6.74, bakery $6.82, 
pastry $6.49. 

Portland: The flour market re- 
mained spotty. Some mills had a 
fair grind, with not much of a back- 
log of bookings. The Army came in 
last week and took around 50,000 
sacks, divided between two mills, it 
was reported. But other export book- 
ings remained nominal, with space 
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handicapping the mills. Some of the 
mills were pressed for the right types 
of wheat due to the car situation, 
but this is gradually easing. 

Some of the smaller interior mills 
were closed due to lack of business. 
On the whole flour bookings were not 
too heavy. 

Flour quotations were down again. 
Quotations March 10: High gluten 
$6.96, all Montana $6.82, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.71, bluestem: bakers 
$6.70, cake $7.49, pastry $6.64, whole 
wheat 100% 6.29, graham $6, cracked 
wheat $6.13. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The Canadian 
mills are receiving a number of re- 
quests to fulfill orders outside the 
International Wheat Agreement as 
the quotas of the main importing 
countries draw towards completion. 
Acceptance of Class 2 business is 
now subject to the confirmation of 
the wheat board, and millers have 
been warned that authorization for 
such deals is not likely to be readily 
granted due to the prevailing scarcity 
of wheat. Complaints have been 
voiced that some countries are ab- 
sorbing the quotas of their colonies, 
allocated under Article XXIII of the 
agreement, thus forcing the depend- 
ent territories to buy outside the 
agreement. Holland and Belgium are 
named as offenders in this connec- 
tion, and the Canadian mills have 
been forced to refuse business. 

While confident hopes are main- 
tained of enough wheat coming for- 
ward to fulfill the April-June British 
Ministry of Food commitment as well 
as the Italian deal, now stated to be 
in the region of 80,000 tons, traders 
add to the difficulties of supply the 
limiting factors imposed by the short- 
age of boxcars and drying facilities. 
Although the position will be easier 
by the middle of May when naviga- 
tion reopens, the prior claims of iron 
ore shipments, essential for defense 
production, may be a retarding fac- 
tor. 

The sack shortage is another fac- 
tor limiting coverage of existing or- 
ders, and while the British have 
agreed to accept cottons there is 
some difficulty in obtaining an ade- 
quate supply. The Italians have 
agreed to take either jutes or cot- 
tons and to accept varying sizes, a 
concession which will help shippers. 
Trade circles describe the sack short- 
age as being worse than at any time 
during the war. 

Domestic outlets are taking good 
amounts and at better prices than 
were prevailing earlier in the year. 

Quotations March 8: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, all less 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars With 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. For export to the U.K., gov- 
ernment regulation flour $12.70 per 
280 Ib. to end of March, $13.09 per 
280 Ib. to end of April, $13.30 per 
280 lb. to end of June 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
continues at a low ebb from all but 
regular sources. Most large consum- 
ers have their requirements covered 
by contract, but new business, due 
to the high price, is limited. Quota- 
tions March 10: $9.25 per bbl. second 


jutes, Montreal. Export $5.20@5.40 
per 100 lb., export cottons, f.a.s. 
Halifax. 


The recent renewed export demand 
for winter wheat which led to a price 
hike resulted in good stocks coming 
forward from the farms. Deliveries 
exceeded expectations, and there ap- 
pears to be enough to fulfill the im- 
mediate requirement. Quotations 


March 10: $2.15@2.25 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills last 
week worked 372,600 bbls. flour for 
export. IWA countries took the bulk 
of this amount, with 336,200 bbl. go- 
ing to the Philippines, Venezuela, 
Jamaica, British Guiana and Costa 
Rica. The remaining 36,400 bbl. was 
in the form of Class 2 sales, and 
went to Jordan, Indonesia, Hong 
Kong, Belgian Congo and Singapore. 
Domestic trade continues fairly good 
and supplies on hand are sufficient 
to take care of all buying orders. 

Quotations March 10: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $10.95@11.25, second patents 
$10.45@10.75, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.05@10.25. 

Vancouver: The export market was 
generally quiet last week, with very 
limited business confirmed outside of 
the Philippines. There was still a 
good demand from several points in 
the Far East, but flour exporters 
were experiencing continued diffi- 
culty in securing conversion permits 
for the business. 

Canadian mills have taken Philip- 
pine business for March-April-May 
shipment based on the usual monthly 
allocations. Trans-Pacific freights to 
the islands are up another $5 ton, it 
was reported. 

Inquiries from several points in the 
Far East for flour were reported by 
exporters, but since these all con- 
cerned good grades of flour and mills 
were not in a position to handle the 
business at present, no sales to speak 
of were confirmed. 

There was again no change in do- 
mestic prices, with sales only aver- 
age and ordinary flour sales still 
meeting strong competition from 
specialty goods such as cake mixes. 
Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds; First patents $11 in 98's cot- 
tons; bakers patents $9.70 in paper 
bags and $10.15 in cottons; western 
cake and pastry to the trade $10.95@ 


11.50. 
s 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: Millfeed prices are 
steady to somewhat stronger. De- 
mand remains limited, except for 


standard middlings. Mills are having 
considerable difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient boxcars to move supplies. Quo- 
tations: Bran $52.50, standard midds. 
$55, flour midds. $57.50, red dog 
$58.50. 

Duluth: Demand was steady last 
week, prices were unchanged, and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $53.50@54.50, standard 
bran $53@54, standard midds. $54@ 
55, flour midds. $55.50@56.50, mixed 
feeds $54.50@55.50, red dog $57.50 
@58.50. 

Kansas City: Cash demand remains 
rather sluggish, influenced by slow 
formula feed sales and unsettled 
grain prices. Mill output also dipped 
slightly and offerings continued mod- 
erate, with mill door business and 
previous bookings taking up much of 
the production. Prices are easier. 
Bran $49.35@49.75, shorts $54.75@ 
55.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with supplies inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 


March 9: Bran $49.75@50, shorts 
$55.50. Bran advanced $1@1.25 ton 


and shorts $1.50 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was 
good all week as the demand far 
exceeded the available supply. Most 
of the buyers were small concerns 
eager to fill stocks before the March 
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15 carload ruling of 60,000 lb. mini- 
mum became effective. Quotations: 
Kansas City basis: bran $49.50@50, 
shorts $55@55.50. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $2.25 ton higher and shorts $1.50 
ton higher. Supplies were sufficient 
for trade requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $49.25 @ 49.75, 
gray shorts $55@55.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations March 10: 
bran $56, gray shorts $62@63, de- 
livered Texas common points; un- 
changed compared with the week 
previous. Demand was good and of- 
ferings moderate. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$1.20 higher on bran and $1 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $52@53, mill run $54.90@55.90, 
shorts $57.80@58.80; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and sup- 
plies are ample. Quotations: Bran 
$54.50, standard midds. $58, flour 
midds $61, red dog $62. 

St. Louis: There was an improved 
demand for millfeeds last week with 
offerings ample, but not pressing, 
and shipping directions were also bet- 
ter. Quotations: bran $53.25, shorts 


$58.25, spot delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. 
Buffalo: Millfeed demand slowed 


last week, and running time of the 
mills was also cut. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations: standard bran 
$58@ 60.50, standard midds. $61@62, 
flour midds. $64@65, red dog $64@ 
65.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds 
was only fair last week. Prices moved 
up and down causing buyers to shy 
away from buying other than im- 
mediate needs. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $61.20 @62.75, 
standard midds. $64.75@66.20, flour 
midds. $66.75 G@ 67.70, red dog $68.60G 
69.20. 

Philadelphia: Buying interest in 
millfeed has contracted further at a 
time when offerings of the com- 
modity are expanding so that an easy 
undertone prevails in the local mar- 
ket. It is thought that consumers 
have decided to take a longer look 
at the weather before determining 
their spring requirements. The Feb. 
10 list of quotations shows a uni- 
form drop of $1 from the previous 
week: bran $64, standard midds. $65, 
red dog $66. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
lower in the Boston market last 
week as offerings became plentiful 
enough to promote some cautious- 
ness among the buyers. Good weather 
was also given as a reason for the 
decided lack of interest among some 
of the heavier users. Some of the 
operators have taken full advantage 
of the competitive position of the 
Canadian millfeeds and have booked 
ample supplies for periods extend- 
ing to June. Quotations March 10: 
spring bran $62.50, middlings $62.50, 
mixed feeds $66, red dog $72.50. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales were 
fairly active last week with a steady 
increase in shorts prices and the 
steadiness of bran giving some con- 
fidence to buyers. Mill offerings were 
none too plentiful, and there was no 
pressure for future bookings. Mixers 
and jobbers were purchasing for im- 
mediate and balance of March. Bran 
$59.25@59.75, shorts $64@65. 

Seattle: The market last week was 
quiet, with millers holding prices 
steady but with resellers here and 
there reducing the price a bit to ob- 
tain shipping directions. Business 
in the feed trade is slow, with most 
feed men having comfortable inven- 
tories, and they did not feel that 
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there was any incentive to reach out 
ahead. Also, mills are grinding stead- 
ily and they were not at all appre- 
hensive about the supply situation. 
March $50, delivered common transit 
points, April-May $51. 

Portland: Mill run $51, 
$57 ton 


middlings 


Ogden: Prices remained unchanged 
on millfeed last week. Plants operat- 
ed to capacity 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, with bookings running 
through April. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $50, middlings $55; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $57, 
middlings $62; to California: red bran 
and mill run $57.50, middlings $62.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Both supply and 
demand classified as excellent 
Fair amounts continue to go to the 
U.S., while the prevailing high prices 
of feed grains make millfeed an at- 
tractive proposition for domestic us- 
ers. Quotations March 10: bran $61, 
shorts $61, middlings $68, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types 
continue in keen demand, with the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
moving into Canada. There 
are sufficient supplies on hand to 
meet all requirements. Quotations 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $52@60, $53@60, mid- 
dlings $56@60; lots ex-coun- 
try elevators warehouses $3 
extra, 


are 


eastern 


shorts 
small 
and 


Vancouver: There was little change 
in the domestic market last week, 
with prices holding unchanged even 
in the face of reported reduced mill- 
ing by some of the prairie plants and 
the strong eastern demand. Cash car 
quotations: bran $57.30@58.30, shorts 
$57.30@59.30, middlings $60.30@ 
63.30. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices fluctuated mod- 
erately during the week and wound 
up about unchanged from a week 
earlier. Buying interest is slack. Quo- 
tations: Pure white rye $5.40@5.70, 
medium rye $5.20@5.30, dark rye 
$4.40 @4.95. 

New York: New rye flour bookings 
last week were light, with the trade 
uninterested in anything beyond fill- 
in orders. Pure white patents $5.95 
@6.05 

Chicago: A few small lot sales 
were reported for rye flour last week; 
however, directions were only fair 
White patent rye $5.50@5.63, medi- 
um $5.25@5.43, dark $4.60@5.23 

Philadelphia: Interest in dark flour 
is below normal. Prices had shown 
indications of working lower, but a 
5¢ sack reduction from the previous 
week has erased and a firm- 
er undertone is now in evidence 
About the only activity is hand-to- 
mouth buying. The quotations Feb 
10: white rye $6@6.10. 


been 


St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continue fair. Pure white 
$6.07, medium $5.87, dark $5.32, rye 
meal $5.57. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
light last week. Prices moved within 
a narrow range and the market was 
without incentive. Bakers in indus- 
trial districts reported a better de- 
mand for rye bread, but bought only 
in hand-to-mouth amounts. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: fancy white rye 
No. 1 $5.89@6.20, medium $5.64@ 
5.90, dark $4.68@5.45, blended $6.41 
@6.75, rye meal $5.39@5.70. 

Buffalo: There was a slight dip 
in demand for rye flour last week 
Mills reported buyers were backing 
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VELVET 


away from offerings. Bakeries re- 
ported sales of rye flour products 
as holding up well. Quotations: white 
rye $6.10@6.15, medium rye $5.90G 
5.95, dark rye $4.25@4.35. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, pure 
dark rye $5.90. 


Oatmeal 

Toronto - Montreal: Although do- 
mestic consumption is fair, export 
demand has fallen away due to the 
lower prices asked by Dutch sup- 
pliers. Quotations March 10: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $6, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $7.25, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is a fair demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal and sup- 
plies on hand are sufficient to meet 
all requirements. There has been a 
slight price increase during the past 
week. Quotations March 10: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.70@5.90 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.80@7.10. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.37 in 100-lb. sacks, 
March 12; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48- 
oz. packages $3.60. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in 
pection division as reported by the Board 

Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft 
William, Ont., Mar, 1, 1951 (000’s omitted) 


Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Ft. William and 
Pt. Arthur 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Churchill 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele 
vators . . oe 


6,931 11,790 14,330 


Totals 6,941 11,913 15,57 
Year ago 42,473 1,847 4,587 9,45 
Receipts during week ending March 1 

rt. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5 74 307 
Pacific seaboard ,646 32 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele 
vators . . 233 o* 3 
Totals ... o 342 
Shipments during week ending March 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar, 
Mall .cccee 
Milled or 
processed . 
Pacific seaboard 
cean 
Rai 
Other 


772 15 226 


terminals* 

Totals Jwnse 323 15 
Total receipts for the crop year 
1950, to March 1, 1951: 

Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 85,965 10,261 37,636 34,628 
Pacific seaboard. 286 se 640 2,452 
Churchill cove 784 ee ee . 
Other terminals* 9,706 28 178 1,590 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to March 1, 1951: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 70,914 
Pacific seaboard. 30,415 
Churchill . 6,769 ee 
Other terminals* 507 17 


Aug 


*All other terminals and semi-public 
minals, western division, 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending March 3, 
1951, and March 4, 1950, as reported to the 
( in Branch of the Production and Market 
ig Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted); 


Canadian 
-—in bond 
Mar. Mar. 
5 4, 3, 4, 

1951 1960 1951 1950 
206,360 189,447 1,002 684 

45,319 : 
‘ § § 13,130 2,259 
Rye ceeeees ’ 7,643 1,906 
Barley 30,454 736 
Flaxseed .. 13,598 eave 
Soybeans os Se 11,407 eee eee 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afioat in Canadian markets March 3 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 3,058,000 
(5,386,000), bu.; corn, 4,257,000 (5,599,000) ; 
oats, 36,000 (145,000); barley, 1,725,000 (2, 
441,000); flaxseed, 90,000 (mone); soybeans, 
96,000 (100,000), 


American 
ar. Mar. 


Wheat 
Corn 


1,559 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 
Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar 
16 
29,469 


23 2 9 
Five mills 31,206 30,305 *19,917 


*Four mills 





r 





66 7ELVET” is just a brand 
name for flour, of course .. . 
but what a flour! And what an 
appropriate name for this top 
notch bread ingredient! For 
VELVET flour will give your loaf 
that fine soft and even texture and 
the bright luster of crumb that are 
so desirable in bread. VELVET 
is truly the kind of flour on which 
bakery reputations can be built. 
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WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Established 1893 


OFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


. 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
e 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order, 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — ELEVATOR SUPERINTEND- 
ent; preferably experienced in operating 
elevator in connection with flour mill. 
Capable of supervising operation and 
maintenance of one million-bushel flour 
mill elevator, located in large midwestern 
city. Permanent position with a progres- 
sive milling company. Address 2533, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Pescara 
FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL. 75 BARREL, 
electric power, three story frame building 
with 10,000 bu. metal elevator and 10,000 
bu. warehouse storage. Located in lead 
ing wheat area in Tenne e, Good feed 
mill location, Near railroad Recently 
overhauled. New conduit and dust proof 
lighting. 24 acres of fenced-in land with 
water. Address The Northwestern Miller 
2555, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Price Regulations 





(Continued from page 9) 
which have occurred in the period 
covered. 
Held Unsuitable 

Some former OPA consultants who 
discussed the proposed order with 
OPS officials last week advised the 
present administrators that the or- 
der was entirely unsuited for the flour 
milling, baking and cereal industries. 

Even if these food processing indus- 
tries are finally excluded from cov- 
erage of the order, this type of order 
is seen as the broad policy line which 
OPS will follow, and it carries 
threatening signs for specific controls 
that ultimately may be issued. 

In general, the type of order pro- 
posed is seen not as price control 
but as a broad grasp of profit control 
power over grocery product manufac- 
turers as well as other manufac- 
turers. 

As applied to the grocery products 
industry, it is reported that the idea 
was advanced to the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America by a Chicago 
processor who included in his propos- 
al a tax feature whereby the gov- 
ernment could recapture through a 
special tax all profits above the mar- 
gin which the order would authorize 
for manufacturers. 

This aspect of the proposal, while 
said to be acceptable to Michael V. 
DiSalle, price director, was opposed 
by his price consultants on the 
grounds that it would take six 
months to get the order issued. Con- 
sultants at the price agency believe 
that they can accomplish the same 
result by establishing margins for 
manufacturers which will hold their 
profits after taxes within the outside 
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limits of profits earned in the years 
1946-49. This period, it may be re- 
called, was the basic period for de- 
termination of price increases under 
the voluntary price control standards 
which were recommended before the 
general freeze was ordered. 
General Policy Position 

The planned manufacturers’ regu- 
lation is regarded as a general policy 
position of the stabilization agency 
which will set a pattern fer specific 
regulations to be issued later. 

Former OPA consultants now on 
duty here with OPS are advocating 
a pricing standard on which all regu- 
lations may be based. They cling to 
a period which will coincide with the 
excess profits tax period of 1946-49. 

And standing out as a policy key- 
stone is the pricing standard base of 
1946-49 profit levels of an industry. 
OPS price orders probably will be 
designed to hold price ceilings and 
margins to levels which would limit 
industry profits to the highest pre- 
vailing in the base period years 

Could Mean Squeeze 

Such a policy could mean either 
absorption of increased costs or a 
squeeze on processors’ margins, or 
both. 

When OPS first announced the vol- 
untary pricing standards using the 
1946-49 base period as a guide, for- 
mer OPA officials said that as far as 
the food industries were concerned, 
this base period represented a fairly 
generous base. They noted that it 
covered years when the food and 
cereal industries gained some windfall 
profits after price ceilings were lifted 
and through inventory profits dur- 
ing the period when grain prices 
soared. 

Issuance of a manufacturers’ or- 
der with a fixed historical margin 
which will not permit profits in ex- 
cess of the best profits earned after 
taxes in 1946-49 and allow a pass 
through of only direct increases in 
labor and material seems 
probable within 10 days unless some 
more influential forces can be brought 
to bear on price consultants at OPS. 

The important thing to remember 
in this connection is that OPS ap- 
pears to have adopted a pricing 
standard which uses the base years of 
1946-49 as a standard for allowance 
of margins in setting ceilings 

Meanwhile, it was reported that 
OPS officials were preparing to issue 
margin control orders for retail and 
wholesale grocers. It was expected 
that the regulations would cover the 
so-called dry groceries, including pre- 
pared mixes, cereals and canned foods. 


costs, 





Boxcar Situation 
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boxcars to give adequate service but 
declared that the problem is ag- 
gravated by the large number of 
western railroads’ cars retained by 
eastern carriers. 

Among those who attended the 
conference was Walter Scott, execu- 
tive vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade 

Shortage Closes Mills 

Meanwhile, the shortage of boxcars, 
aggravated by severe weather in the 
Central States, again was forcing 
mills to reduce and suspend opera- 
tions. Mill traffic officials said the 
chances for immediate improvement 
were hopeless, and they were gloomy 
over any long-range prospects for 
helping the situation 

The recent Interstate Commerce 
Commission order, requiring eastern 


roads to return empty boxcars to the 
Midwest grain states had started the 
empties on their way West, but many 
were earmarked for movement into 
the country for hauling grain from 
farms and elevators. 

The Minneapolis plant of General 
Mills, Inc., was shut down for a 32- 
hour period last week, with “not a 
wheel turning,” a traffic official said. 
The firm was having trouble at Buf- 
falo, Louisville and Belmond, Iowa, 
mills, and the plants at Kansas City 
and Wichita were “just getting by.” 

Only 14 cars were available at the 
Minneapolis plant March 13, against 
the normal daily requirement of 85. 
The Buffalo mill lost some time last 
week. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
was operating on a day-to-day basis. 
Its St. Joseph, Mo., mill closed March 
9, but was re-opened March 12. The 
firm was having car trouble at all 
of its mills. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., lost production 


time last week at plants in Buffalo, 


Minneapolis and Springfield, Ill. The 
Springfield mill was short from 25 
to 30 boxcars a day. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. was not 
forced to close any plants, but the 
car shortage was being felt, particu- 
larly, at Buffalo and Alton, Ill. Many 
of the firm's line elevators were 
blocked. 

¥ v 
May Goal Is 9,000 Cars 

WASHINGTON — Steel producers 
have been directed to provide 288,500 
tons of steel products during May for 
the domestic freight car construction 
and repair program, the National Pro- 
duction Authority, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, has announced. 

This amount of steel is sufficient 
to permit the production of 9,000 new 
cars and for car repair during the 
month, according to NPA. The pro- 
gram for the first four months of 
this year provided about 310,000 tons 
of steel products a month for freight 
car production and repair. This ton- 
nage was based on a production tar- 
get of 10,000 new cars a month. In 
January 5,949 new freight cars were 
built. 

The reduced tonnage for May was 
considered necessary by NPA because 
of the mounting demands for steel 
for other defense supporting pro- 
grams. 

Under the program, NPA issues 
individual directives to steel produc- 
ers to accept certified orders from 
authorized participants for the pro- 
duction and shipment of steel for 
the construction and repair of freight 
cars. These directives specify the ton- 
nage of each steel mill product to be 
scheduled for shipment in the month 
designated. 

Those engaged in the construction 
or repair of freight cars or compo- 
nent parts are authorized to place 
certified orders with steel producers. 
These orders, however, may not ex- 
ceed the amount of steel actually re- 
quired to maintain authorized freight 
car construction schedules. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 





prices at Kansas City for March 3 and 10 
BRAN March 3 March 10 
Marct $49.00@ 49.15 $49.15@ 49.40 
April a @ *50. 50 
May 50.50@ 60.05@ 50.40 
June 19.50@ 49.00@ 49.50 
July 19.00@ 47.90@ 48.7 

August 48.00@ 49.75 47.25@ 48 


SHORTS 
March $5 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sales (tons) 


*Sales 
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OPS Prepared 
to Issue Order 
on Flax Prices 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization has reviewed its 
recently drafted flaxseed price order 
in preparation for prompt use, if nec- 
essary. An official of OPS said that 
high prices prevailing in the Minne- 
apolis flaxseed market prompted the 
action. 

The most recent U.S. Department 
of Agriculture report on agricultural 
commodity prices showed that farm- 
ers were still obtaining 12¢ less than 
the effective parity price of $4.61 bu. 
The Office of Price Stabilization can- 
not set price ceilings at less than 
either parity or the prevailing high- 
est price between May 24-June 24, 
1950. 

The approach of flaxseed to the 
price control zone has provoked a 
request from the Minneapolis market 
for an opportunity for a formal in- 
dustry committee to hold a discus- 
sion with the stabilization officials 
so that equitable margins and other 
details could be worked out for inclu- 
sion in any flax order that might be 
issued. Among the proposals asked 
by the Minneapolis market is an al- 
lowance of 7!2¢ bu. for shrink and 
a 3'e¢ bu. allowance for terminal 
commission merchants. 

A session this week between trade 
representatives of the Minneapolis 
market and OPS officials will see a 
clash of interests of crushers and ter- 
minal commission men and merchants. 

It is understood that the crushers 
have been advocating a flax order 
along the lines of the soybean price 
ceiling order which provides for only 
two mark-ups from a county-based 
price to producers. Under those cir- 
cumstances it is seen that there would 
be no incentive for the terminals to 
take in flaxseed except on an identity 
preserved basis, since they would only 
obtain a 149¢ bu. allowance for un- 
loading through the terminal and 
they would be unwilling to run the 
risk of shrink which conceivably 
would exceed this allowance for un- 
loading. 

In grain trade circles there is fear 
that the recent soybean ceiling order 
and a flax order following the same 
technique of only two mark-ups be- 
tween the country and terminal may 
be a policy pattern which OPS in- 
tends to follow in other ceiling or- 
ders. It is admitted that both flax- 
seed and soybeans move largely di- 
rect to processors, but in the case of 
other grains the normal distribution 
is through the grain marketing ma- 
chinery, and orders patterned after 
the soybean order would not be an 
effective instrument for those other 
commodities. 

OPS officials have no comment on 
the request from the trade group 
but will study the recommendations. 
Judging from casual remarks of OPS 
officials, there seems to be some 
doubt that they are prepared to grant 
as large a shrink ailowance as the 
Minneapolis petition requests. OPS 
officials agree that the moisture con- 
tent of flax is variable from crop to 
crop, but they probably will be cau- 
tious in granting too broad an allow- 
ance. 

If it should become necessary for 
the price stabilization office to issue 
a flax ceiling order, it is expected 
that a linseed meal and oil order will 
also be issued. 
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WASHINGTON—Supplies of feed- 
stuffs in the first quarter of the 
1950-51 season (October-December, 
1950) were the largest of record and 
totaled nearly 4.8 million tons, the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration reports 

Despite increased numbers of live- 
stock, supplies per animal unit were 
larger this quarter than for the cor- 
responding period last season and 
were about equal to the two previ- 
ous seasons. Output of most feeds 
October through December’ was 
above that of last season, with the 
exception of cottonseed oil meal and 
wheat millfeeds 

Feedstuff prices at the beginning 
of the season were at about the 
same level as a year earlier, while 
in January they were more than 
15% above 

Supplies of commercial feedstuffs, 
October through December, 1950, 
after allowing for exports, imports 
and changes in stocks, amounted to 
4,782,700 tons. Each year beginning 
with 1947 supplies of feedstuffs for 
the first quarter have established a 
new record 

Supplies for the first quarter this 
season were 228,500 tons above last 
and 529,600 tons above the 
five-year (1944-48) average for this 
quarter. The number of grain con- 
suming animal units to be fed dur- 
ing the 1950-51 season are estimated 
at 173 million. This compares with 
169 million fed in 1949-50, 162.7 mil- 
lion fed in 1948-49 and 164.3 million 
the 1944-48 average. 

On the basis of these numbers, 
there were 55 Ib. of feed available per 
animal unit the first quarter of this 
season compared with 54 Ib. last sea- 
son and 52 Ib. the five-year average 

Oilseed Meals Plentiful 

Oilseed cake and meal supplies for 
the first quarter of the season were 
the largest of record and totaled over 
2.5 million tons which was 5% above 
last year and 34% above the 1944-48 
average for the first quarter. Record 
crushings of soybeans resulted in 27% 
larger supplies of soybean oil meal 
than in the same period last year 
Supplies October-December totaled 
over 1.5 million tons. 

Reflecting the sharply reduced cot- 
ton crop, cottonseed oil meal supplies 
the first quarter of this season to- 
taled only 703,300 tons as against 
895,700 tons last season. Linseed oil 
meal supplies totaled 211,900 tons the 
first three months this season and 
were 6,400 tons above last year and 


season 
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First Quarter Feedstuffs Supplies 
Set New Record at 4.8 Million Tons 


the largest since 1943. Peanut oil meal 
and copra meal supplies the first three 
months of 1950-51 totaled 24,100 and 
56,600 tons respectively. 

Exports of oilseed meals the first 
quarter totaled only 14,900 tons this 
season, compared with 112,700 tons 
last season. 

Supplies of wheat millfeeds have 
been decreasing during the past five 
seasons, and the production of 1.1 mil- 
lion tons for the first quarter this 
season was the smallest since 1941. 
The output of gluten feed and meal 
increased 12% and totaled 250,700 
tons the first three months of 1950-51. 
Production of distillers’ dried grains 
was the largest of record and totaled 
189,100 tons the first quarter of the 
season as against 73,800 for the cor- 
responding period last season. 

Supplies of brewers’ dried grains 
were about the same as last season 
and totaled 50,600 tons. Supplies of 
tankage and meat scraps were 5% 


above last year and totaled 228,800 
tons the first quarter, while fish meal 
supplies at 72,800 tons were about 
unchanged. 

Prices of feedstuffs have advanced 
sharply since the start of the season, 
reflecting in part the urgent demand 
and the general advance in all prices. 
The index number of wholesale feed- 
stuff prices dropped to 207.9 at the 
middle of October. By mid-February, 
however, the index had gone up to 
243.3. At the middle of October, 1949, 
the index stood at 207.9 and advanced 
to only 210.8 the peak in January, 
1950, and then declined to 200.9 at 
the middle of February, 1950. 

Although feedstuffs prices at the 
principal markets in January aver- 
aged around 15% above a year earlier 
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and 8% above the five-year (1945- 
49) January average, they had not 
advanced uniformly. Cottonseed oil 
meal, which is in relatively short sup- 
ply, was 34% above a year ago, while 
soybean oil meal was 15% above and 
linseed oi] meal only 2% above. 
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INDIANA ELEVATOR BURNS 

SOUTH WHITLEY, IND.—Fire re- 
cently destroyed the Farmers Eleva- 
tor here, causing an estimated loss 
of $125,000, including 7,000 bu. grain, 
according to Walter Penrod, man- 
ager. He said that three freight cars 
loaded with grain, fertilizer and coal 
were pulled from a railroad siding 
near the structure before the fire 
could reach them. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
gtowing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BALTIMORE 


LIVERPOOL 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
8,500,000 Bus. 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR \ 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4} 


+, ee | Hi 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE 


Terminal 
Storage 


Se 
NEW SPOKANE_MILk.. E OF 
THE WORLD’S> MOST“MODERN 


WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED i865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


ay 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATT?LE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 beaver Street, New YORK City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








Program Develops 
for Northwest 
Bakers’ Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Plans are well 
advanced for the business sessions 
of the Pacific Northwest Bakers Con- 
ference scheduled to be held here at 
the Multnomah hotel, April 16-18, ac- 
cording to a joint announcement from 
Roger Williams, business manager, 
Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, and 
Walther Schall, program chairman, 
Crown Mills, Portland. 

J. C. Crawford, manager, Oregon 
Bakers Assn., will be chairman of the 
day Monday, April 16, and will also 
preside at Monday's luncheon. Port- 
land’s woman mayor, Dorothy Mc- 
Cullough Lee, will welcome the gath- 
ering. 

Following his response, Mr. Craw- 
ford will introduce the following: 
Jack Irwin, president of the Oregon 
Bakers Assn.; Ralph Wittenberg, 
president of the Oregon chapter, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers; Roger Williams, secretary of 
the local chapter; Sam Porco, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Retailers Assn.; 
Stuart Marlatt, president of the 
Washington chapter, ASBE; Harry 
Alford, Bakers of Washington, Inc.; 
Al S. Farquhar, president of the In- 
land Empire chapter; Wes Fenning, 
president of the Oregon Bakers Golf 
Club, and Walther Schall, program 
chairman. It is expected that Fred L. 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., past president of the 
American Bakers Assn., will take a 
place on the opening program. 

Monday’s luncheon speaker will be 
Oregon’s governor, Douglas McKay, 
who will be introduced by Grover 
Hillman. 


Labor Relations Panel 


An employer labor relationship 
panel will spotlight the afternoon's 
business session. 

A long-standing affair, the Early 
Birds’ breakfast, will open the ses- 
sions April 17. Scheduled speakers at 
Tuesday's conclave, at which E. D. 
Davidson, vice president of the David- 
son Baking Co., will be chairman, 
are Jack Snyder, Walter Warrick, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago; 
Monroe Boston Strause, Jerome H. 
Debs, Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co., and Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich. J. W. Montzheimer, chemist 
for Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Spokane, will speak on “Bleached 
Flour.” 

Mr. Wittenberg will preside as 
chairman at Tuesday's luncheon. Con- 
currently with the stag luncheon will 
be a like event for the distaff side 
with Mrs. Fred Kappel in the role of 
chairman of arrangements. 

Tuesday's afternoon program will 
include a panel discussion of cakes 
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and formulas, an address by James 
Cain, a Seattle insurance man, on 
“What Bakers Should Know About 
Insurance,” and a showing of the 
film, “Treasure Island,” a Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. production. 

The annual dinner followed by pro- 
fessional entertainment is calendared 
for Tuesday evening. This will be 
preceded by the bakery goods dis- 
play to be arranged by B. T. Stoll. 


Bread Demonstration Set 

A bread-baking demonstration will 
highlight the morning’s program 
April 18. On the program will be 
William E. Doty, California Raisin 
Advisory Board, Fresno, ‘““‘Where Do 
We Go from Here?” and Eugene Lis- 
sa, Ideal Bakery, Billings, Mont., “A 
Quarter Century’s Baking Expe- 
rience.” 

Sam Porco will be in charge of 
the closing session for retailers Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Frank Helmer, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
will speak on “How to Win Compli- 
ments for Your Cakes and Icings.” 
A panel discussion on Mr. Helmer's 
subject is planned, with speakers to 
be selected. 

Scheduled for Wednesday evening 
is a sales talk for retailers’ sales 
girls by Ray Ziegler, West Coast 
Supply Co., Los Angeles. 

J. C. Crawford, manager, Oregon 
Bakers Assn., 424 Failing Bldg., Port- 
land, is chairman on housing. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OREGON’S ASBE CHAPTER 
DISCUSSES DECORATING 
PORTLAND, ORE. — Members of 

the Oregon chapter, American So- 

ciety of Bakery Engineers, met at 
the Mallory Hotel Feb. 21 to watch 

a cake decorating movie and name 

a nominating committee. 

Ralph Wittenberg, Grandma Cookie 
Co., chapter chairman, reported the 
following members appointed to the 
nominating committee: Ben Bern- 
hard, Helen Bernhard Bakery, chair- 
man; Gene Keller, Keller Baking Co., 
and Don McQuade, J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co. 

Following the business of the eve- 
ning, coffee and cake, courtesy of Ann 
Palmer Bakories, were served. The 
next meeting will be held March 21, 
at which time officers will be elected. 





A. MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
A. BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ya 
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CHICAGO—Reorganization of its 
staff, continued and extensive work 
in current projects and expansion of 
the program are the principal ingre- 
dients in a report of activities of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, H. H. Lamp- 
man, executive secretary, which was 
presented at a recent institute com- 
mittee meeting here. 

The report, which covers activi- 
ties during the last six months, lists 
the widespread editorial, public rela- 
tions and educational work for the 
institute, which is the educational 
division of the Millers National 
Federation. 

New materials in the process of 
preparation include a nutrition hand- 
book, a project outline for scientific 
study of foods and their importance 
in health, a revised edition of a 
cookie recipe book, a recipe and in- 
formational booklet on quick breads, 
demonstration outlines, ‘“Large Quan- 
tity Recipes,’ for distribution by the 
field staff following appearances be- 
fore school lunch and institutional 
lunch personnel and material on a 
Dr. Leverton seven-day diet. 

Promotion of the Dr. Leverton 
study, which was made under the di- 
rection of Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, 
University of Nebraska, and which 
armed millers and bakers with the 
truth that bread is not fattening, was 
one of the institute’s principal ave- 
nues of activity in the last six 
months 

Publicity on the study was chan- 
neled through metropolitan newspa- 
pers via the press associations and 
the leaflet, “Common Sense Weight 
Reduction”; weekly newspapers 
through releases by the institute and 
the American Bakers Assn.; radio 
magazines and trade press. 

More than 500 clippings from week- 
ly newspapers have been received 
Major magazines, principally News- 
week, Look and McCall’s Magazine 
gave considerable space to articles 
based on the Dr. Leverton study. The 
formal, scientific report will prob- 
ably appear in the July issue of the 
Journal of the American Dietetic 
Assn 

Staff workers of the Wheat Flour 
Institute also made more than 50 
showings of full color slides of the 
study, with a total audience of about 
2,500. More than 500 leaflets were 
distributed at these meetings 





MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 


it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Program of Wheat Flour Institute 
Tells Miller, Baker Story to U.S. 


It has been proposed that the in- 
stitute produce the slides in quan- 
tity so that sets may be released to 
milling, baking and home economics 
groups. 

As soon as possible, according to 
the report, the institute's advertise- 
ments in the educational, home eco- 
nomics and medical press will be de- 


voted exclusively to the Dr. Leverton 
study. Reports on the study will be 
mailed directly to selected lists of 
home economists, doctors, dentists, 
health workers, educators, food edi- 
tors and others. 

The institute suggests means for 
further promotion of the study, in- 
cluding by word of mouth by the in- 
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dustry, mill and bakery direct mail, 
mill and bakery advertising and by 
inserting the folder in flour bags and 
packages and in bread wraps. 

A changing emphasis in newspaper 
publicity during the past six months, 
the report notes, has been to lay 
greater stress on the economy, as 
well as the nutritional value, of 
wheat flour foods. Newspaper pub- 
licity work by the institute in the 
six months included 4,032 releases 
with recipe, photo and story sent to 
metropolitan food editors; 21,600 sim- 
ilar releases mailed to small dailies 
and weeklies; more than 20,000 short 





As a matter of fact, the reuse value of the 


cotton bag is a very serious business, which 


a has made it a most essential item in a multitude 


Sing of homes — regardless of locality. 


Since 1885, the year Percy Kent first manufactured high 


quality cotton bags, we have recognized the great 


merchandising potentialities in their reuse feature. We 


have pioneered the field of good bag design to create for 


our customers in Ken-Prints a wealth of sales-building 


ideas and consumer preference. 


“Always Something New” with no letdown in quality has been the goal at 


Percy Kent through the years. And for tomorrow—we'll be ready 


stand-bys, cotton and burlap bags. 


with new design developments to meet changed demands for the old 


The ultimate consumer isn't the only one who prefers the textile bag. Mill- 


ing production experts know that because it is easier and faster to stack, 


load and unload, the textile bag contributes to increased mill efficiency. 


Specialists in COTTON Bags Since 1885 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 
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KANSAS 


It is the cost of the finished loaf, 
not the price of the flour that de- 
termines the baker's profit. 


That is 
where real Flour quality means 
. and that’s the kind 
of true economy a baker gets from 
SUNNY KANSAS. Extra-fine 
quality of wheat, is the reason 


SUNNY KANSAS is a profit-mak- 
ing Flour for the baker. 


economy 


_ 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA © KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL~ROGALSKY MI ILLING co. 


* MEPHERSON, 








MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 1205 








paragraphs; eight stories prepared by 
syndicated writers; special stories for 
merchandising events; colored photo- 
graphs for Sunday supplement edi- 
tors; a column feature; and more 
than 50 stories as advance publicity 
for regional home economists. 

In the magazine field the institute 
supplies information on wheat flour 
foods, photographs and recipes. Oth- 
er publicity work has been in such 
fields as radio and television (more 
than 8,550 releases sent to 1,400 
broadcasters), special requests, trade 
journals and monthly bulletins sent 
to college and high school teachers 
home demonstration agents, nutri- 
tionists and others, with circulation 
of more than 32,000. 

New materials completed include a 
full color chart featuring the place 
of bread, flour and cereals in the 
food groups; a handbook on nutrition; 
enrichment program chart; recipe 
booklet; food-money management kit: 
handbook on wheat flour; nutritional 
surveys, and others. 

Total audience of demonstrations 
and slide presentations by the insti- 
tute’s staff was 10,597. Inquiries for 
institute materials and services show 
a gain of more than 30% from the 
preceding period a year earlier. 

The institute took the initiative in 
launching what it hopes will be the 
first of a series of meetings with the 
American Institute of Baking, the 
Bakers of America Program and the 
Cereal Institute. The ultimate goal of 
such meetings, the institute reported, 
is the elimination of overlapping serv- 
ices and extension of influence of all 
three programs. 

The institute staff reorganization 
has been made to facilitate work in 
five fields: Educational activities and 
promotion under Mr. Lampman, edi- 
torial department under Miss Gwen 
Lam, department of foods and nutri- 
tion, director to be named, supply 
and distribution under Mrs. Rae 
Theimer; and information and li- 
brary service under Miss Catherine 
Richards. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Program Set for 
Tri-State Bakers’ 
Meeting April 8-10 


NEW ORLEANS — The current 
emergency and the developing war- 
time economy as it affects the bak- 
ers of Alabama, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, will be spotlighted by prom- 
inent speakers at the 17th annual 
convention of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. The sessions will be held at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, April 8-10 

Two general sessions are planned 
one for the morning of April 9, and 
the second for the forenoon April 10 

Introduced this year will be a spe- 
cial gathering for retail operators, 
beginning with a luncheon April 10, 
and following through during the 
afternoon, according to John Wolf, 
Wm. Wolf Bakery, Tri-State presi- 
dent. 

J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, 
Inc., Mobile, program chairman, said 
that “top-notch figures” had been 
obtained for the program. “We are 
particularly interested in the pro- 
gram that we are presenting espe- 
cially for retailers at this coming 
convention, hence, we extend a spe- 
cial invitation to the retail operators 
of the three states to take advan- 
tage of the exceptional opportunity 
offered to them,”’ Mr. Smith said. 

Rep. Arthur Winstead (D., Miss.), 
a member of the House Armed Serv- 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 





FLOUR 
High Low Protein 
Protein Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Fremont Grand Island 


Hastings 
ee 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








™ 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








. . hd e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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ices Committee, will speak on 
“Things You Ought to Know from 
Washington,” with special emphasis 
on the manpower prospects and the 
wartime economy measures. 

The inspirational talk will be de- 
livered by Dr. John Melton of Baton 
Rouge, La., whose topic will be “Spir- 
itual Values in the Cold War.” Mr. 
Wolf will deliver the presidential ad- 
dress, and the assembly will be wel- 
comed by New Orleans’ mayor, de 
Lesseps S. Morrison. 

Ear! O. Schnetz, Old Home Bakers, 
Sacramento, Cal., American Bakers 
Assn. governor and member of the 
ABA executive committee, will give a 
practical talk on bakery management, 
particularly in the light of current 
times. Anthony Hyde, managing di- 
rector of the Tea Bureau, Inc., New 
York, will speak on baker-consumer 
relations. 

During the morning session April 
10, Mr. Smith will conduct a session 
on the American Bakers Assn., its 
activities and its service to the in- 
dustry. Results of recent research 
on the non-fattening properties of 
bread will be presented by Wheat 
Flour Institute nutritionists. Activi- 
ties of the American Institute of 
Baking and its contributions to the 
industry will be discussed by Howard 
O. Hunter, executive vice president 
of the AIB. 


Enrichment’s Benefits Told 

An outstanding feature of “he 
morning will be the address of Dr. 
Robert M. Kark, professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois, on 
the body-building qualities of en- 
riched bread. 

The production department’s prob- 
lems will be discussed by Earl H. 
Johnson, secretary-treasurer of Low- 
enberg Bakery, Inc., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Charles T. Evans, executive and 
consultant of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Little Rock, Ark., will 
speak on: “Where Do We Go from 
Here!” to conclude the session. 

The retail session will follow im- 
mediately after the April 10 general 
assembly. Louis Schweizer, vice 
president for Mississippi in the re- 
tail division of Tri-State, will pre- 
side at the luncheon. Gordon Smith, 
Sr., Mobile, Ala., dean of the baking 
industry in the South, will address 
the gathering, dwelling on “The Val- 
ue and Need of Retailers in the 
Industry.” 

The officers of the association have 
extended a special invitation to all 
wholesalers and allied men as well as 
retailers to attend the luncheon, also 
the special retail session. 

Retail Demonstration 

By special request of retail oper- 
ators, a demonstration will be offered 
on French, Danish and puff pastries. 
This will be conducted by Al Kimble, 
Swift & Co. A member of the staff 
of General Mills, Inc., will then offer 
a lecture and demonstration on re- 
tail merchandising and display of 
sweet goods. 

Mr. Schweizer, besides presiding at 
the retailers’ session, will also re- 
spond to Mayor Morrison’s welcome. 
William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. 
Bakery, New Orleans, will preside 
at the Monday general session. The 
invocation at the convention open- 
ing will be given by Dr. J. D. Grey 
of New Orleans. Alois J. Binder, pres- 
ident of the New Orleans Master 
Bakers Assn., will address the retail- 
ers luncheon. 

The Tri-State association officers 
will be elected at the close of the 
morning meeting April 9 and the 
retailers will elect their officers after 
their afternoon session April 10. 

President Wolf will have a cock- 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











ALFALFA MEAL 
aves ane 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED © FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR CEREAL GRAIN 


Dependable, Pron - . 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


41 West Jo 


+ 


tail hour and reception from 5 to 7 
p.m. Tuesday, and the annual ban- 
quet and dance will follow that night. 
The Allied Trades of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. will tender the visitors 
and delegates an afternoon and eve- 
ning of entertainment at the Me- 
tairie Country Club. Mrs. Bernard 
Schutten will head a committee han- 
dling a special program and activi- 
ties for the visiting ladies. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR J. J. RUSSELL 


MILWAUKEE — Members of the 
Chicago Production Men’s Club were 
among the 52 bakery production men 
attending the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Production Men’s 
Club in Milwaukee, which featured a 
talk by Dr. J. J. Russell, National 
Glaco Chemical Corp., Chicago, on 
“The Glazed Pan and Its Application 
to the Baking Industry.” 

In his discussion of the technical 
and practical aspects of pan glazing, 
Dr. Russell cautioned his listeners 
to be certain that their pan washing 
compounds were of the sodium di- 
chromate type. 

Following a question and answer 
period at the conclusion of Dr. Rus- 
sell’s presentation, a general discus- 
sion by the membership covered such 
subjects as floor finishes; merits of 
open trough fermentation as com- 
pared with cabinet fermentation; slic- 
er blades, bread molders, and gen- 
eral fermentation procedures. 

Arnold Boettcher, National Yeast 
Corp., Milwaukee manager, and pro- 
gram chairman of the club, announced 
that the March meeting would deal 
with a critique of the highlights of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers convention in Chicago March 
5-8. One member of the club was as- 
signed to each of the four days of 
the convention to report on the salient 
points of the papers presented. The 
meeting will be held at the Joe 
Deutsch Cafe, Milwaukee, March 12. 








TRADEMARKS | 

















The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


BREAD WINNER—Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., doing business as Lamar 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, Denver, Colo.; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since 1907, Published 
Jan, 30, 1951 

PAVOREAT — International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since November, 1927. Published Jan. 23, 
1951 

KANSPRING—Mennel Milling Co., Toledo 
and Fostoria, Ohio; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since April 11, 1927. Published Jaa. 23, 
1951 

BIG VALUE —Shankel Mill Co., Inc., 
Bristol, Va.; wheat flour, plain and self- 
rising. Use claimed since April 19, 1919. 
Published Feb. 6, 1951. 

ANCLA—Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1910 
Published Feb. 6, 1951, 

ANCHOR — Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth, 
Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed since April 
1, 1882. Published Feb. 6, 1951. 

BELLE OF DENVER—Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., doing business as Crescent 
Flour Mills Co., Denver, Colo.; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since June 1, 1897. Published 
Feb. 6, 1951 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA—W. J. Jenni 
son Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since May 30, 1941. Published 
Feb. 6, 1951. 


A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
fastecs 6h allattmericen 
And Other Bakery Flours 


Beauty 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 
Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 








‘MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 


80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 

















Be Proud 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


fo} me Lo] 8] am Lo) oF 


as We Are of Ours, for 


“rea 


Nis the 


Stat of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the He 


art of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 








DULUTH | 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, lil. 


Dalles, Texes 


CHUBB & SON 
United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. #6 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn FILOUR pomesnic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Shakespeare is the only author that 
can play to losing business for hun- 
dreds of years and still be known as 


an author. 
$$? ¢ 


Joe had died and his bachelor 
friend At went to make his duty call 
on the widow. 

“Your late husband and I were 
mighty close friends,” he told her. “I 
wonder whether there is something 
I.could take to remember him by?” 

She raised tear-washed eyes to his 
and whispered, “Would I do?” 

ee? ¢ 

Little Willie came home after play- 
ing a tough game of football. 

“Ma,” he said, “you once told Aunt 
Mary that I had your eyes and daddy's 
nose. Well, look at me now. I’m like 
grandpa—no teeth.” 

e¢$?¢¢ 

Golf is a game in which a ball 1% 
inches in diameter is placed on a ball 
8,000 miles in diameter. The idea is to 
hit the smaller ball 


$e? ¢ 
Minister: “Richard, what does your 
father say before each meal?” 
Richard: on the 
kids.” 


“Go easy butter, 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Oh, doctor,’ cried the wildeyed 
man. “I’m dreadfully afflicted. The 
ghosts of my departed relatives come 
and perch on the tops of the fence 
posts all around my garden when dusk 
is falling. I can look out any evening 
and see a couple of dozen spooks sit- 
ting on top of the posts waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting! What can I do?” 

“Sharpen the tops of 
advised the doctor 


e$¢ ¢ 
A small boy came up with this 
brilliant defense of his low marks on 
the report card: “I was the highest 
of all who failed.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Two strangers met in a bar and in 
the course of the conversation discov- 
ered they were both engaged to be 
married. When they found out they 
were both engaged to a girl away at 
school, they were pleased. When they 
discovered they were both engaged to 
a co-ed with the same first name, they 
were delighted. But when they found 
she had the same last name—they 
tore up the place. 


¢¢¢ 
About all we can do is to be like 
the little boy whose parents told him 
that if he prayed politely, speaking 
correctly, his prayers would be an- 
swered. Listening outside the door of 
the little boy’s room that night, the 
parents heard: 
“Dear Lord, 


the posts,” 


please send Mother 
a mink coat because she is such a 
fine woman. And, dear Lord, please 
send Daddy a new car because he is 
such a fine man, and, dear Lord, 
please don’t let him have any auto- 
mobile accidents; and, dear Lord, 
please send me a pair of skiis. Please, 
dear Lord, take care of yourself be- 
cause if anything happens to you, 
we're all sunk. Amen.” 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


©» FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEI 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


San tran 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Pi Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IL. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


FOR 77 YEARS 
i# 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Cable Address: ‘ Dorrzacs,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: “Tron Topri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & mA. ) an 
52 Mark Lane LON iDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
: and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,” London 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR menuitide 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dretoma,"’ Glasgow 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD. | Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Marvst,” Glasgow 








a 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
“FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Cable Address 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 

April 10-l1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charlies E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 

tendents 


Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 

April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Blidg., Enid. 

April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 

April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Asan.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 

1184 National City 


53 Ww. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, IL 

May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Asen.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Oolo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Oline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 


May 18-15—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Ohicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 28 
Beaver St., New York 4. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Ohicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City. 


May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21 — Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club, field day; Des Moines 
Golf and Country Club; chairman, 
W. L. Yearsley, Chase Bag Co., Des 
Moines. 

May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 


May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 

June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


N. V. caus wedi 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
io\@ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


- 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORT 
155 Wallace St., manned, c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade /tuildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Paiurp,” Dundee 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late spre ase & Verhoeff) 
mporters of 
FLOUR, " PREDING. STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixeohen” 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8, ROTTERDAM 
see’ BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
* The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “L: ocomotion, ” Rotterdam 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Addréss: “WavERLEY” 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & & t VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


eg oe 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 


softwheat and 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly pee ye net — Ky Tale naene 
springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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? 
Dostum Galetecme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 

DULUTH UNIVERS: 


MILLING CO 





GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D ic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


CO., Inman, Kan. 


uthern gional Office 
933-35 asenes Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


JOSEPH 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Benahaticaiie, Ted: dent 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. 


Acme Flour Mi 
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Amber Milling 
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A. the fire alarm system is always on duty for your 
protection, so, too, is the N-A Flour Service Division always at 
your call to help with flour processing problems. In emergency and 
day-to-day standby service alike, progressive mills everywhere have 
found through experience that N-A Service means prompt, 
courteous and practical attention to all the details of flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative — they're located 

in principal cities throughout the country — for details on Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color, N-Richment-A for uniform 
enriching, and N-A Service for relief from treatment worries. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR == 


_ NOVADELAGENE. <<. 





N-Richment-A 


NA- BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 





Why the Red Cross 
worries about your town... 


It’s more than just their usual concern with being ready for 
fires, floods, or other disasters. The U.S. Government has 
asked the Red Cross to help with the vital program of civil 
defense. 


Ilow much extra work does that mean? It means surveying 
your town—and every town, setting up resources for mass 
shelter, feeding and medical care. It means that millions of 
Americans must be instructed in First Aid or home nurs- 
ing. At least a hundred thousand more must be trained as 
Nurse’s Aides. Blood products must be stockpiled, and all 
volunteer agencies prepared for any emergency. 


It’s lucky for all of us that the Red Cross has the experience, 
the organization, the devoted workers to do this double job 
taking care of today, and preparing for tomorrow. But to 


do it, the Red Cross needs more money—more than it has 
needed in any year since World War II. 


Your contribution is your way to help with this tremendous 
task. Help just as much as you can. 





